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Shalhimen 


extends to Virginia educators a 













cordial invitation to attend the 


SECOND ANNUAL SPORTSMAN’S 
SHOW 


October 22-27, 1945 
on the Parking Lot, Grace Street at Sixth 


A series of live wild game and fish exhibits vividly portray- 
ing Virginia’s great out-of-doors, arranged with the co- 
operation of the Virginia Commission of Game and Inland 
Fisheries. 


Available for distribution, with the compliments of Thal- 
himers of Richmond, is an interesting and informative illus- 
trated pamphlet, ““A Nature Ramble for Virginia Boys and 
Girls with John H. Gwathmey, Gun and Rod Editor of 
The Richmond Times Dispatch.” 
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YOUR SCHOOL DESERVES THE FINEST 
ea — as 


Stage Equipment ee 
Window Shades a mT Te | j 


° © taal Oe 
Draperies he ee 











Manufactured and installed 


by our skilled craftsmen 





—Fully Guaranteed by us_ | 


Expertly Manufactured—Reasonably Priced 


YOUR BEST SOURCE for 


























| Tontine Window Shades Wall Clocks—Accessories Stage Lighting 
| Cotton Duck Shades Motion Picture Equipment Cycloramas 
a Darkening Shades SVE Filmstrip Projectors Window Draperies 
"% 5 Maps and Globes Stereopticons, Balopticans Blackboards—Erasers 
) Book Cases—Desks Screens—Microphones Laboratory Equipment 
3 1 e Filing Cabinets—Lockers Lamps—Accessories Ditto Duplicators—Supplies 
x : _ a i Library and Folding Tables Reels—Splicers Pencil Sharpeners—Parts 
[ Flags and Flag Outfits Turntables—Speakers Playground Equipment 
i Duplicating Equipment Public Address Systems Grandstands—Gymstands 
Stencils—Supplies—Scopes Velour Curtains Fire Extinguishers 


Program Clocks—Bells Stage Settings First Aid Kits 
sok : Page LP 


Visit Our Displays at the V.E.A. Convention 
CHOOSE YOUR FILMS—tsure | Gowi‘stora sures" 


Curricula Enrichment 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON NORTH STAR 





Freddie Bartholomew — Thomas Mitchell Walter Huston — Ann Baxter — Walter Brennan 
DUKE OF WEST POINT TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS 
Louis Hayward — Joan Fontaine Sir Cedric Hardwicke — Freddie Bartholomew 


BEYOND TOMORROW MICHAEL STROGOFF __,,2%.4°"2¢ 


Immortal Classic 
Charles Winninger — Jean Parker Akim Tamiroff — Elizabeth Allen 


Ail our films are thoroughly checked for picture and sound quality. 5,000 reels to choose from. 
A VIRGINIA CORPORATION 


‘National Film Soavtee. 


RALEIGH,N.C . New YorK.NY. RICHMONDWMNA. 




















Fe: nearly four years we were build- 
ing up our forces in Europe— to 


do a job. The job was done— and how! 


And now, in the short space of 10 
months or less, the millions of men who 
did the job in Europe are coming home 
—and along with them, the other mil- 
lions who did the Pacific job, too. The 
end of the war does not mean that train 
travel will be less. 


The total train travel this year will be 
nearly five times what it was before 
the war. 


All this must be done with virtually the 
same equipment available in 1940, for 











IT’S ALWAYS A STRAIN MOVING ARMIES 


during the war years the railroad pro- 
gram of buying new cars was halted by 
the government because of other and 
more pressing war needs. 


This means that now everything that 
rolls must be pressed into service. Sleep- 
ing cars have been taken off regular 
trains on all runs of less than 450 miles, 
so that approximately two-thirds of all 
sleeping cars are now available for troop 
train service. Coaches are being taken 
off regular trains. What’s left in regular 
trains must serve not only civilians but a 
heavy military traffic as well. So travel 
is difficult for all— civilians as well as 


soldiers. 





The railroads have two great needs — 
more cars and more men. Government 
agencies, military and civilian, are co- 
operating to recruit the men to help in 
moving the record load which is just 


ahead. 


Since V-E Day, the government has 
authorized the building of passenger cars 
but not many can be completed in tim: 
to help meet the present peak travel 


load . 


In the meanwhile, railroad equipment 
and railroad men are working harder 
than ever before—for the railroads 
must do the job with what they have. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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YOU NEED ON THIS LIST 





School Seating 
Universal Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Office and Library Furniture 
Filing Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 
Blackboard Supplies 
Flags 
Athletic Goods 
Janitorial Supplies 


Blackboards 

Maps and Globes 
Pastes and Inks 

Library Supplies 
Office Supplies 

School Papers 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 
Toilet Tissue 
Paper Towels 
Primary Materials 


ee 






Dependable service always 


/ 
’ “we , 
Wik 5 ANYTHING 


URING these difficult times we are more than 
D) ever determined to provide SERVICE that is 
dependable, thorough, and prompt, for your school 
supply needs. It is difficult, of course, to keep all 
items always in our warehouse stocks for immedi- 
ate delivery, but we shall take every possible pre- 
caution to fill your needs completely, quickly and 


continuously. 


Our staff, fully experienced in the school buyer’s 
problems, will welcome any opportunity to be of 
assistance. 


Send for our latest catalog! 


J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke, Va. 


109 North Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Exclusive distributor for 


etmeucan Sealing Company 














NOW AVAILABLE 


eo. 
BMERT Cs A Brand New Booklet 






About the New Printing 


JUNIOR 


of BRITANNICA 













Just off the press 
Send today for your copy 





From one source or another you have probably heard a great deal 
about BRITANNICA JUNIOR, but there are new things about which you haven't been told because, up to now, 
we haven’t been ready to talk about them. May we send you a copy of a brand new 40-page booklet containing 
material from the new printing? It’s yours for the asking. Here are some of the things you will find in the booklet: 

@ 37 reproductions of the new type of illustrations now being used 

throughout Britannica Junior. 

@ 18 complete articles from Britannica Junior. 


@ Complete lists of all articles in Britannica Junior pertaining to ANIMALS, 
to BIRDS, to INSECTS, to PLANTS and to FISH. 


@ A complete Science Study Unit on “How Plants And Animals Adapt 


Themselves To Their Environment.”’ 


Naturally, we want you to have as many sets of Britannica Junior 
in your school as you can well use. Perhaps this descriptive 
booklet, containing pages taken right from the set, will tell 


our story better than we can. Send for YOUR copy today. 


Educational Department 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send me, without obligation and without charge, a copy of your new booklet about 
Britannica Junior. 





Educational Department 











Encyclopaedia Britannica Name Address 

City__ ee aS SS ee ee a 
20 No. Wacker Drive School a a ae ae 
Chicago 6, Illinois Please send information about Encyclopaedia Britannica [] Britannica World Atlas [_] 
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PILLSBURY INSTITUTE OF FLOU 
udents to write an essay of not 


FOR PEACE! 


urges st 


A“FOOD PLANK 












Help Your Students WIN 


R MILLING HISTORY 
more than 500 words ..- 





SCHOOL FACULTIES— 





COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS... TRIPS TO WASHINGTON...VICTORY BONDS 
100 ExciTING PRIZES IN ALL! 


@ 2 COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS—One for a boy, one for a girl. Each providing one 


year at the college of their choice PLUS initial expenses. 


@ 2 ALL-EXPENSE TRIPS TO WASHINGTON FOR FIRST PRIZE WINNERS. 


Visiting Congress in session! Meeting high government officials! 






@ 96 UNITED STATES VICTORY BONDS! $25 Victory Bonds for the 96 next best 


essays. 


Should the United States tradition—“It’s American to 
Share”—be adopted by all the nations of the world? 
Should the United Nations pool their food resources to 
help “have-not” nations in time of need? What shall be 
done NOW to rescue the hungry and starving millions 


Study the rules... encourage your students to enter this contest... 


FOOD HELPED WIN THE WAR! HOW CAN FOOD HELP WIN AND KEEP THE PEACE? 


in China, France, Belgium, Poland, Holland, Greece, 
the Philippines? If America continues to have surplus 
farm products, where will we market them? 

The answers your students write to these vital food 
questions may well be the “Food Plank for Peace.” 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN SAYS: 







and write thir FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE! 


“If we let Europe go cold and hungry, we may lose some of the founda- 
tions of order on which the hope for world-wide peace must rest.” 


JUDGES — PROMINENT AMERICAN FOOD AUTHORITIES 


“FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE” ESSAY CONTEST RULES 


1. Any senior level high school or similar 
institution with equal scholastic stand- 
ards located within the territorial limits 
of the United States may on behalf of its 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth year students 
enter four (4) individual essays on the 
subject of aFOOD PLANK FOR PEACE 
limited to not more than five-hundred 
(500) words in length. It is suggested, 
but not obligatory, that two of these com- 
positions be the work of boy and two of 
girl students. 


2. All essays entered must be the original 
work of regularly enrolled students and 
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must be written in pen or typewritten on 
one side of the paper. Standard theme 
size paper is preferred, but not required. 


3. The essays must be submitted by the 
principal of the school, or other author- 
ized faculry member, and MUST BE 
POSTMARKED NOT LATER THAN 
JANUARY 15, 1946. 


4. The full name and home address of 
the student, as well as the name and ad- 
dress of the school, and the name of the 
faculty member submitting essay must 
appear on each manuscript. Essays will 


be duplicated and coded without names 
for final judging. 


5. The essays should be addressed: 
JUDGES, FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE, 
PILLSBURY INSTITUTE OF FLOUR 
MILLING HISTORY, MINNEAPOLIS 
2, MINN. 


6. Decisions of the judges will be final. 
In case of ties, duplicate awards will be 
made. Winners will be notified by mail 
in care of the principal of the high school 
which they are attending. No essays 

be returned. 
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CORONET JOINS LEARNING WITH LIFE 
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Sally never had any use for science. She learned it in school because she had to— 
; and forgot it when the bell rang. But this statement, enlivened in a beautifully- 
} k colored Coronet Picture Story on the scientific making of glass, fired her imagination. 
. For the first time she saw science as a vital tool for creating the comforts of daily 
~), life—as a subject for fascinating study. 


















Thousands of students-are finding in the readable, colorfully alive pages of Coronet 
Magazine the same éxciting stimulus to learning that Sally discovered in this Coronet 
Picture Story. Teachers like Sally’s are turning more and more to Coronet as a 
means of awakening student eagerness to learn . . . because Coronet entertains 
while it educates, because it helps students understand how learning blends with life. 
To Sally, Coronet’s “Education for Living” introduced the marvelous world of science 
and its relation to everyday life. To many other students, the doors of English, the 
fine arts, the social sciences, mathematics, vocational education and many other 
subjects are being opened with a Coronet key. In Coronet’s Picture Stories, articles, 
Bookettes, special features and Game Books, America’s teachers have found a 
breadth of educational material that eases teaching and increases learning by 


relating study to the outside world. 
eece, 


rplus Give your students the benefit of Coronet. Fill in the coupon and mail it today to the 


Education Department. Your order will be filled promptly. 
food 


\ 
HUT PRN TA TULUM WEA 15c per copy Instead of 25¢ 


Minimum monthly order, 5 copies 
Your monthly copy of Coronet free with your classroom order for 10 of 
more copies per month. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
CORONET, 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
copies of CORONET each month 











Please enter my order for 






































es = 2 ‘ i 
— & (minimum monthly order, 5 copies) for months, beginning 
P A TEACHER'S GUIDE TO CORONET with the___issue, at the special School Rate of 15c per copy. 
>ssed: 
ae This guide, based on selected topics from the current issue of Name = Subject oS 
?OLIS Coronet, is prepared monthly by a committee of high school 
ee = Address tine Trees! 
oul and college educators who are familiar with present-day teach- 
> final. 
vill - ing needs. Distributed monthly as a special service to Coronet's City Zone State 
- mat 
-— teacher-subscribers, it is designed to facilitate their classroom 
js Wi 
use of Coronet’s educational material. 
‘ON 
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Meets the Need for Broader Geographical Training 


“WORLD GEOGRAPHY” 


By John H. Bradley 


HIS new book treats fully the four major aspects of 

geography—economic, social, physical and political. 

Up-to-the-minute, it shows changes wrought by air 
communication—is global in concept and treatment. In- 
dustries, products, resources, trade and government of the 
nations are discussed, and the text drives home the signif- 
icance of world geography in human affairs. It presents 
richer, fuller meanings of geography not developed in 
grade-school courses—fills in the gaps and presents a com- 
plete, well-balanced picture. 


Handsomely illustrated with new maps in colors and 
black-and-white by famous cartographers R. E. Harrison 


Send for Descriptive 
and Erwin Raisz, and 250 striking photographs. 


Circulars 629 and 453 


70 Fifth Avenue GINN AND COMPANY New York 11 




















tion at a high efficiency. As a result, there is today a 


%& Again, Wayne School Bus Bodies win “first” in ’ 
greater “backlog” of orders than ever before. 


Virginia—as in the Nation—because of their greater 


safety and durability . . . their longer, trouble-free life 
. . . their lower maintenance cost . . . their absolute de- 
weer WAYNE manufactures over half of all school 
uses made in the United States! 
During the war years of 1942-1945, the available 
materials and manpower could supply only a small part 
of the bus equipment needed to keep school transporta- 


. . - So, to be assured of “America’s First Choice,” it 
would be well to place your orders for WAYNE School 
Buses early. 

The extensive facilities of the Baker Equipment 
Engineering Company, Virginia’s foremost bus equip- 
ment distributors, assure you of prompt and complete 
service at all times. 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SUMMIT AND NORFOLK STREETS + Phone 6-1507 - RICHMOND 11, VIRGINIA 
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“Year of Achievement” 


Feducis a Chase 


system”; and in that “the measures adopted are 
recognized by all as an earnest of greater things 
to come.” 


“Virginia is on the verge of a great educational 
awakening that will be the prelude to the great- 
est age of prosperity and well-being that the 
State has ever known.” 

Thus we ventured into prophecy in Septem- 
ber 1943. The awakening came and in Sep- 
tember 1944, we were able to say: 

“There is now in Virginia a high tide of in- 
terest and concern for public education. Let 
us take advantage of this tide to launch ur- 
gently needed educational undertakings, so 
that 1943-44, the year of awakening, may be 
followed by 1944-45, the year of action.” 


Governor Darden Takes the Lead 


Action was forthcoming in fuller measure 
than most of us dared hope. The Virginia Edu- 
cation Commission recommended clear-cut meas- 
ures for the improvement of school adminis- 
tration, supervision, and teacher training. It 
called, too, for appropriations sufficient to put 
into effect a reasonable state-wide minimum sal- 
ary standard and to meet other pressing educa- 
tional needs. 

Governor Darden moved swiftly to begin the 
recommended program. Under his leadership, 
the Virginia General Assembly in special session 
early in 1945 increased State appropriations for 
public education more than Four Million Dollars. 

Among the notable measures were: 

1. Substantial increases in teachers’ salaries, 
resulting from an additional State appro- 
priation of $2,225,000. (State appropria- 
tions per unit have advanced from $610 to 
$1,050 during Governor Darden’s adminis- 
tration. ) 

2. Marked improvement in the Virginia Re- 
tirement Act by doubling the credit for 
service prior to July 1, 1942. 

3. State aid for visiting teachers—to improve 
attendance—and increased aid for super- 
vision. 

4. A bold move to encourage effective use of 
visual aids in Virginia by appropriating $2.00 
per pupil for this purpose. 

5. Substantial increases to improve vocational 
training, adult education, and school li- 
braries. 

This progress is the more gratifying (as we 
said editorially in April, 1945) in that it rep- 
resents the start of “a soundly conceived and well 
balanced program to eradicate some of the more 
serious weaknesses in the Virginia public school 
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Now We Have a Bigger Job 


This action by the Governor and the General 
Assembly put in the hands of the public school 
teachers and leaders sharper tools for their edu- 
cational tasks. It places upon us an obligation 
to make the wisest and fullest use of the instru- 
ments provided. 

Improved salaries are of no avail unless the 
result is better teaching. More supervision, the 
employment of visiting teachers, the year-round 
employment of principals are significant only 
as they result in giving more children better and 
more appropriate programs of education. Ad- 
ditional films and other visual aids are of value 
only if used to teach better the things children 
need to learn. 

The educators of Virginia have exerted them- 
selves mightily under adverse conditions to give 
the children of Virginia a good education. They 
must now seize quickly the new possibilities to 
give the boys and girls of the State a much better 
education. They must so labor that the year 
1945-46 may appropriately be named “year of 
achievement.” 

This is a grand trilogy: Educational Awak- 
ening, Action, Achievement. No phase will 
ever be complete. All must continue interacting 
one upon the others. Virginia is not yet fully 
awake to the possibilities in a larger investment 
in her people; nor fully aware of the danger and 
loss that comes from inadequate education. The 
process of arousing the people must go on. Last 
year was a year of action, glorious and prophetic 
action under the sound leadership of our Gov- 
ernor, but every year must be a year of action to 
improve provisions for Virginia youth. Achieve- 
ment did not start with this year and it will not 
end with it, but it should be our aim that educa- 
tional achievement in Virginia constantly out- 
strip existing provisions and point the way to 
improved provisions. 


Program of Present Action 

The formulation of a program of action for 

1945-46 is the most important business facing 

the Delegate Assembly at its annual meeting in 

Richmond. The Suggested Policies and Objec- 

tives on pages 75 and 82 of this issue deserve care- 
ful study by all teachers. 
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RE we using audio-visual aids as real aids in in- 


struction? Are we utilizing them as effective 

teaching instruments in the same sense as we use 
books and blackboards? Or, do we still just “show 
a film’’ infrequently to supplement a lesson or illus- 
trate a point? Newspapers already carry comments 
of veterans who have returned to our schools and col- 
leges, criticizing the lack of effective use of audio- 
visual aids in civilian education. 

Millions from the armed forces and war industries 
returning to normal life will soon have time to take 
an active interest in community affairs. They have 
experienced what properly used audio-visual aids can 
achieve in training programs. We can expect little 
respect for teachers or schools not prepared to use 
modern techniques of instruction effectively. 


Training programs in war industries and the armed 
forces have demonstrated that audio-visual aids are 
effective teaching tools if 

(1) The materials are available to fit specific 
instructional needs. 

(2) The teacher is expert in using them as an 
integral step in his instructional procedures. 

During my two years experience in charge of a 
large army train-program, I became quite familiar 
with the ways the armed forces and war industries 
met these two requirements, as well as with the 
limitations and problems involved. 


What Equipment and Materials? 


Good projectors are important. All standard 
machines give good results in well-darkened rooms, 
but some are better adapted to instructional purposes 
than others. Too many film projectors are built to 


meet entertainment rather than educational require- 
ments. For teaching purposes the projector must have 
maximum flexibility. The teacher must be able to 
speed up and slow down the film, to stop the film 










How Can 






Audio-Visual Aids 


Aid? 


by THOMAS J. BLISARD 
Head, Department of Physical Sciences, 
Madison College 


and keep a particular scene on the screen for questions, 
discussion, and comment, to go back to previous 
scenes, and to repeat scene sequences when necessary. 
A sufficiently powerful light source and lens assembly 
is needed to make viewing possible in a partially 
darkened room. Such machines can be provided if 
schools demand them. 

Most of our ‘‘civilian’’ films have too much on 
one reel or strip for effective teaching purposes. Film 
companies recognize this fault, but the limited funds 
schools have been spending for films make it im- 
possible for them to correct it. When our schools and 
colleges request the kind of films needed, and will 
pay the cost, our film companies will supply them. 


What Must A Teacher Know? 


What must the teacher know in order to use films 
effectively? First, he must have mastered the mechan- 
ical skills necessary to operate the projector. Any 
person of normal intelligence can be trained in the 
mechanical skills necessary to operate the common 
portable projectors in a very short time. Yet, I have 
seen above average teachers in Virginia cities making 
only partial use of available films because of lack of 
knowledge in machine ad justment—knowledge which 
in many cases a competent operator-teacher could have 
taught them in a few minutes. In smaller school 
systems where repair facilities are lacking, teachers 
need to understand the technical principles of the 
machine and to be skilled in maintenance, adjustment, 
and minor repairs. 

In addition to the technical and mechanical skills, 
teachers need skill in effective use of the microphone 
for which most sound projectors make provision. 
Basically, this requires a good speaking voice, clear 
and colorful English, and a knowledge of principles 
of sound as it affects placement of the microphone 
and speakers. The use of recording in preparing 
sound tracks to accompany film strips, films, and 
slides offers further possibilities. With the coming 
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of new and cheaper recording machines, we should be 
able to make much use of this technique which proved 
valuable in war training programs. 


Above All Else 


What the teacher most needs to know is: 


How can the different audio-visual aids be made 
an integral part of learning situations so that they 
become real instructional tools? 

For a score of years we have neglected the effec- 
tiveness of audio-visual aids by limiting their use 
to ‘‘motivation’’ and “‘course enrichment.’’ The war 
training programs have awakened us to their effec- 
tiveness in presenting information, developing skills, 
drill, review, testing, re-teaching; in fact in all phases 
of instruction. 

The term ‘‘aids’’ is perhaps unfortunate as we 
think of them as something apart. Audio-visual aids 
are ‘aids’ in the same way that books and black- 
boards are aids, and to be most effective they must 
become as much an integral part of teaching tech- 
niques. 

This means that educational methods courses must 
give practical instruction and experience in the use of 
audio-visual aids in the many learning situations. 
The success of the army and navy training program 
is due in large part to the preparation of the instruc- 
tors. Teaching manuals, pamphlets, and adequate 
supervision were provided for their teachers. Films 
on how to teach with films were a part of the prepa- 
ration of teachers. This is interesting when we re- 
member the many ‘“‘teaching methods’’ courses which 
violate all the methods they teach. 

However, the responsibility for preparation of 
teachers does not lie with the education department 
alone. Many have noted that teachers tend to fol- 
low the methods of instruction to which they have 
been subjected rather than the ones they have been 
taught. Hence, if our teachers are to be properly 
trained, our instructors in all subject matter fields, 
through public school and college, must use these 
modern techniques effectively in their teaching. If 
this necessitates revision of antiquated courses, some 
release from the workbook strait jacket in our elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, and upsetting the calci- 
fied college lecture system, so much the better! 


An Aid—Not A Substitute! 


[ do not need to labor the point that audio-visual 
aids do not take the place of the teacher, but even to- 
day we see a tendency to view the “‘film period’’ as 
a rest period for teacher and free entertainment for 
the pupils. Not only does the film not take the place 
of the textbooks, the library, student reading, or 
student studying; but properly used, it will make all 
of these more effective. Recent studies show that 
audio-visual aids can increase greatly both reading 
ability and the scope of reading. 


What Must The Administrator Do? 
How to get the proper materials and machines to 
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the proper teacher, in the proper place, at the proper 
time, is the most difficult administrative problem in 
planning for use of audio-visual aids. If these ma- 
terials are really to be tools for presenting informa- 
tion, drilling, reviewing, and re-teaching, they must 
be readily accessible. To provide one or two pro- 
jection machines for an entire school system is as 
absurd as providing one or two blackboards. It is 
equally absurd to depend on borrowing essential films 
from state or private film centers requiring several 
weeks or months advance reservation and the return 
of films within one week. This system inherited 
from private companies who rent films for entertain- 
ment, does not fit the needs of an educational pro- 
gram. Films lose their value unless used exactly when 
needed; and the need may appear in any class group 
with little advance notice. I do not advocate that 
teachers cease planning ahead, but we all recognize 
that classes do not always progress at the estimated 
rate and that problems do not arise on schedule. 

Obviously, the solution is to provide sufficient pro- 
jectors and to accumulate a library of basic teaching 
films in each school. Furthermore, the essential films 
must be immediately available and not scheduled 
around the building by a principal’s chart based on 
several weeks advance reservation. 

This may seem expensive, but good education ts 
not cheap. We supply shop and laboratory equip- 
ment at comparatively greater expense. This nation 
has achieved its most remarkable advances in the 
scientific and mechanical fields. Perhaps if we had 
spent as much money and effort on the teaching of 
the social studies, the American people would have 
been more ready to act constructively on world prob- 
lems to prevent destructive use of science. 


What Shall We Do Now? 


Our General Assembly has appropriated a large 
sum of money for audio-visual aids and Governor 
Darden has persuaded power companies to extend 
electricity to our rural schools. These measures will 
bring results the war training program indicates if: 
(1) Sufficient equipment is procured, (2) Adequate 
distribution of materials is obtained, and (3) Teach- 
ers learn how to use audio-visual aids as an integral 
part of their instructional procedures. The respon- 
sibility for success rests on all who have to do with 
administration, supervision, teacher training, and on 
every teacher. Equipment and materials can be sup- 
plied rapidly in the near future. The most difficult 
task lies in the teacher training field. If the instruc- 
tional potentialities of audio-visual aids are to be fully 
exploited, the in-service as well as the pre-service 
teachers must become expert in the use of these edu- 
cational tools. Established institutions can provide 
for the pre-service teachers. Procedures used by the 
“Training Within Industry’’ program suggest meth- 
ods by which instruction can be extended rapidly to 
in-service teachers throughout the state. 

Teacher training programs cannot fail to meet the 
challenge and the good teacher will not overlook his 
own responsibility for giving his community better 
educational service. 
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He Taught Children 


by E. E. STONECIPHER 
President of the Department of Rural Education, NEA; Director of Rural Education and 
Extension, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 


lege faculty, placement bureaus, and public 

school administrators around teacher-education 
institutions, one sometimes wonders “where does 
the child come into the teaching process.” You hear 
such expressions as, “I am going to teach Math,”’ 
““‘we want a primary teacher,” or ‘there is a call for 
someone to teach home economics.’’ [hey seem to 
forget that every successful teacher must first of all 
teach children and that subject-matter and materials 
are but a means to an end. However, one can no 
more teach children without teaching something than 
he can feed a hungry child without food, but the 
food and the manner of preparation is suited to the 
individual for whom used. It differs with different 
peoples—so should instruction. 


L set to the conversation of students, col- 


Si Smith Taught Children 


A few years ago, the writer dropped into a country 
school which we shall call Dog Walk. It was located 
in the extreme tip of the Ozark country and was 
taught by a mature young man, whom we shall call 
Si Smith. Si had considerable experience, two years 
of college education, a love for children and an ap- 
preciation of people—all of which are essential qual- 
ities in a good teacher. We went back again and 
again because it was a pleasure to see Si teaching 
children. 

Si recognized, in the first place, that every child 
is a human being with a personality of his own in- 
fluenced by heredity, environment and experience. 
His school was organized and conducted in such a 
way as to utilize the best of each of these influences. 

By an Act of God, the old school building had 
been removed a few years previously and the new 
building had more space and educational facilities 
than are often available. The furniture and equip- 
ment were arranged so as to secure mobility and 
flexibility. Both were utilized to further the in- 
terests and the learning experiences of the children. 


A Flexible Program 


The school seemed to move around three centers: 
A flexible program designed to secure maximum child 
activity; a vital school and community relationship: 
and a hot-lunch program so organized as to promote 
health, socialization, and appreciation of vocational 
activities. 

A flexible class schedule provided opportunities for 
such activities as singing, art appreciation, handicraft 
and socialized play as well as for study of the tradi- 
tional subjects. The children liked to sing; and, 


although Si was not a musician, he had them all par- 
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ticipating in school and community music programs. 
A variety of games was played—one of the most 
popular being ping pong. A folding board fitted 
over the sand table served either as a work table or a 
tennis board. 

The children all learned to play the games and 
the interest spread to older out-of-school youth and 
to the parents. An indoor tennis tournament was 
held in the spring, in which all of these groups par- 
ticipated. Patrons and children assembled at the 
schoolhouse one night a month; school furniture was 
moved aside and all engaged in such games as spin- 
the-platter, take home what you borrow, and other 
games. Refreshments were served following the games 
and a social hour enjoyed. Socials in the homes were 
encouraged and the teacher and wife helped with the 
entertainment. 

A large storm cave was-made into a kitchen and 
dining room for serving hot lunches. Advantage 
was taken of government commodities; and, through 
the WPA, a competent woman was assigned to the 
school. Lunch was served in a sanitary manner, 
amidst pleasing conversation. A garden project grew 
out of this and community gardens were motivated. 
The WPA worker canned vegetables for the school 
and taught the parents how best to care for the vege- 
tables they produced. 


Fundamentals Well Taught 


Fundamental knowledge and skills were not neg- 
lected. As one would expect from children who 
were motivated through home and environmental 
experiences, the standards of achievement excelled 
former records, as was shown in prizes won and 
grades made in the county competitions. No, Si 
Smith did not neglect to teach subject matter; but 
he did teach it to children, and in such a way that 
their social, intellectual and physical development 
were promoted while they were learning to make 
wholesome adjustments to life as they found it. 


Rural School Opportunities 


The teacher in the rural school has opportunities 
unexcelled by any other to get well acquainted with 
the child and his family, and to recognize and utilize 
environmental experiences and conditions. She, with 
the aid of the children, can assemble in a loose-leaf 
notebook interesting data regarding the homes and 
the community; about the land, the people and com- 
munity resources, cultural, material and economic— 
and she may come to know most intimately the or- 
ganizations and institutions that affect the child's 
life. These timely data may be used to motivate in- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Scheduling A Busy Day 


by EVELYN PETERSON 


One of a series of articles sponsored by the Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA 


children “‘wool-gathered’’ most of the time. 

This situation might not have depressed some 
teachers but it affected Ada Morris for she was con- 
scientious and wanted her group of children to be 
actively interested in their school. 

Fortunately for Ada, she had a friend, Ruth 
Brown, who taught in a nearby city school and who 
was recognized as an “‘artist’’ teacher. The two 
friends had planned a weekend together and so Ada 
had an opportunity to question Ruth about her 
methods of interesting children and of keeping track 
of things to prevent their getting into a continual 
muddle. Let’s listen in on part of that weekend 
conversation. 


DA MORRIS was depressed! As she put it, her 


Ada’s Problem 


ADA Morris: My greatest problem is how to get 
and keep the interest of all my pupils. Tommy is 
through with his work and is bothering everyone 
else before I can turn around. At the other extreme 
is John who sits and gets very little done. What he 
accomplishes is seldom right. Of course, my problem 
is complicated by the fact that my roomful of thirty- 
two youngsters is divided into two grades. What 
would you do with such a roomful of children? 

RUTH BROWN: There’s no easy answer to your 
question but it isn’t as hopeless as it might seem. I’ve 
taught so many different combinations of grades that 
I think I have probably experienced almost every 
situation. Believe it or not, my straight grade of 
thirty-five children is being treated in many ways like 
a room of several grades. 

A. M.: Do you mean that you have seperate classes 
for different groups? Why, that sounds as if you 
were making hard work out of something which 
should be easy. 

R. B.: Not at all. I’ve found that I’m really 
making things easier for myself. Do you know, 
I've never yet taught a group of children who all had 
the same ability. What is more natural or easier than 
to group children together who need much the same 
help? I do this particularly in relation to such skills 
as are involved in teaching reading and arithmetic. 
Of course, there’s no point to grouping unless I try 
to suit the materials and my help to the children’s 
abilities. Then, too, children always change from 
One group to another as the need arises. 

Areas of interest in social studies or science can 
challenge children of different abilities through the 
variety of materials which can be used and through 
different things which can be done. You have a per- 
fect opportunity to capture Tommy’s energy and en- 
thusiasm by the interesting, additional things he can 
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contribute to the class. As for John, he can be di- 
rected to easier materials and probably lead in other 
types of projects. I wouldn't be at all surprised if 
John could show us all something about the use of a 
hammer or saw. 

A. M.: Of course. He’s just the one to build the 
animal cage we need. He’s often told me about the 
things he’s made in his father’s shop. 

R. B.: That’s the idea! You'll find each of your 

youngsters has something pretty important and all 
his own to give to the total group. 
* A. M.: I hope so! But how do [ start? These 
children aren’t used to any procedure except studying 
and reciting their textbook assignments. Your ideas 
will get me out on an uncharted path. 

R. B.: That’s the fun about it all! Children’s 
ideas and yours both go into the planning you do. 
They become alert and anxious to see that the plans 
materialize—and presto! You have your feet on a 
path they’re helping to chart. 

A. M.: It all sounds like magic but what makes 
it work? 

R. B.: I know that this all sounds hazy, but in 
reality there are some very definite points which guide 
one. Let’s put them down. 


Ten Pointers 


Here are the pointers Ruth Brown gave to Ada 
Morris. 

1. Get as much background as you can about any 
problem important to children. 

2. Collect materials (books, pictures, and objects) 
to suit the variety of interests and abilities in 
your group. 

3. Make long-term or overview plans—look as far 
ahead as you can—but really use the children’s 
ideas in carrying out group plans—and don’t be 
afraid to let children take the responsibility for 
some of the actual carrying out, too. 

4. Keep group plans posted in some prominent 
place for pupil-teacher checking and evaluation. 

5. Tie subjects together as much as possible (i.e., 
skills in reading needed for reference work in 
the social studies). 

6. Have some individualized materials for inde- 
pendent work. (Books on reading and arith- 
metic often suggest materials of this sort. ) 

7. Keep a list of things which need to be done, and 
another of the individuals or committees who 
have assumed responsibility for them. You and 
the children will probably check these frequently. 

8. Keep one thing, at least, of common interest to 
the whole group, going on at one time. Drama- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Student in Mrs. Marjorie Davis’ class at Thomas Jef- 
ferson High School, Richmond, preparing mural on Free- 
dom of Speech. 


in a far-reaching way in putting over the vast 

war program. Art, as represented on posters, 
graphs, and charts, has led the way from induction 
center to training field, from training field to the 
battle front. Aircraft and shipbuilding have em- 
pioyed, and still employ, thousands of artists to 
expedite their work and to save material. Industrial 
plants continue to use art, in various forms, to in- 
crease their efficiency. Thousands have been expended 
en illustrative material to keep the health problem 
continuously before the public. 

Art teachers and their pupils have borne uncom- 
plainingly the heavy burden placed upon them by 
the necessity of emphasizing /ocally conservation, 
civilian defense, rationing, black marketing, stamp 
and bond sales, salvage, accident prevention, Red 
Cross, USO—an endless chain! 

All this has been added to the routine art program, 
yet too frequently the time for art work has been 
cut drastically to further some other program con- 
sidered more important! As a result, pupils and 
teachers have spent endless extra-curricular hours to 
help further urgent causes. 


A RT work, in its various phases, has been used 


Now is the Time 
The time has come to look to the future. The 
need for art will not be lessened with the coming 
of peace. Rather, it will be greatly augmented as 
its usefulness in education has become so obvious. 
The failure to see the importance of early training 
to develop all possible creative ability has deprived 
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Why A Better 


Peace Time 


Art Program? 


by STELLA E. WIDER 
Associate Supervisor of Art, Lynchburg Public Schools 





too many boys and girls of their just heritage. It 
is well to remember that the creative ability is really 
the thing that keeps a nation in the forefront. 

Who, for example, or what, could have put the 
‘Four Freedoms” into the hearts and minds of the 
American people so forcibly as did the artist, Norman 
Rockwell? Should not our Norman Rockwells of 
tomorrow be given an opportunity today to develop 
their God-given inheritance? All children have crea- 
tive ability. Some have more than others. Too fre- 
quently talented youngsters are being “‘guided’’ into 
other fields of endeavor through short sightedness on 
the part of “‘guidance’’. What the blotting out of 
cultural opportunity has done for the youth of 
Germany should give us pause, lest we fail our rising 
generation! 


Art in Many Fields 

Instructors in other fields of study are fast recog- 
nizing the help brought to them through art in the 
form of visual aids, graphs, charts, models, illus- 
trations and diagrams. How much greater would be 
the benefits derived, and how much time could be 
saved, if the art programs could have time allotments 
great enough to give pupils the basic training needed 
to carry out other programs more intelligently. 

Here too, educators are slow to realize, is a great 
field for vocational work which has had little exploi- 
tation. The world today stands in need of men 
and women who can do the technical art work our 
present status is demanding. How much more, and 
how many more, such workers will be needed in the 
future! Educators are too inclined to think that art 
training leads only to the painting of weird pictures! 

Psychiatrists are making wide use of art to discover 
the inner workings of the mind. Occupational 
therapy brings great relief to the many sufferers in 
Federal Hospitals and other hospitals. Again, art at 
work! 

Wise educators find their delinquency problems 
lessened when adolescents are given freedom in various 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Checking The 


“Excuse” Abuse 


by PAUL G. KLINE 
Principal, Linville-Edom High School, Edom 


fice a few days after the opening of school and 

dropped a paper on the principal’s desk. The note, 
which was more or less typical, was signed by the 
family physician and read: 

“On account of Johnny’s physical condition, I 
consider it desirable that he be excused from physical 
education classes.”’ 


Misunderstanding 


Back of this note lay a story of misunderstanding 
of the physical education program. Johnny was 
pampered and somewhat anemic—yjust the kind to 
profit most by the right sort of physical education 
program. Johnny’s first introduction to the program 
did not arouse his interest. His mother, acting on 
Johnny's representation, told the physician that her 
boy was not strong enough to play football and that 
he must have an excuse from physical education. 
The busy doctor signed the excuse without any real 
knowledge of how the program might be fitted to 
Johnny’s needs. 

Like many such notes, Johnny’s “‘excuse”’ had no 
time limit so the boy felt that he had established a 
permanent immunity from physical education. The 
writing of such excuses is not an indictment of the 
physician but rather of the school for not giving 
patrons and physicians a sounder understanding of 
how the physical education program opesates. In 
many schools excuses from physical education reach 
the point where they threaten the success of the pro- 
gram. A recent survey by the Office of Education 
showed that only about half of the boys and less 
than half of the girls were taking physical education. 
Davis and Lawther in their book Successful Teaching 
in Physical Education cite a school where approxi- 
mately twenty-five per cent of the pupils had some 
type of an excuse from physical education. The 
significant fact about this case was that, after the 
physical education program was re-organized to meet 
the needs of pupils, the number of non-participating 
pupils was reduced to two. 

There are children who have developed the habit 
of “having a pain”’ at the time of physical education. 
They will plead for an excuse because of a sudden 
headache. The usual procedure of sending these chil- 
dren to the library or a study hall for the physical 
education period is far from a solution. Other children 
will come with a written or oral excuse from home, 
stating, “‘Mary has a bad cold. Please excuse her 
from physical education.’’ This type of excuse, as 
as that signed by a physician, cannot be treated 
ightly. 

Our problem is: How to handle these excuses in 
such a way as to protect the health of students while 
bringing into the program all who can profit by it. 


Jie te walked nonchalantly into the school of- 
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Three Causes 

This leads us to ask: What are the causes of the 
large number of excuses offered in physical education? 
Generally speaking, excuses spring from three causes: 
Sickness, handicaps, and indifference. 

Under sickness we have first the acute cases. These 
cover the menstrual cases, those convalescing from 
accidents and disease, and those developing a severe 
cold or other illness. Headaches and other minor ail- 
ments must also be given consideration. We also 
have a number of chronic patients. Children suffer- 
ing from chronic appendicitis take a serious risk in 
certain exercises. The cardiac pupil must have exer- 
cises suitable to the condition of the heart. Tuber- 
culosis, rheumatic fever, and many other diseases de- 
serve special recognition. 

The physically handicapped pupil who has a club 
foot or who has been the victim of infantile paralysis 
must be given special consideration. With this group 
must be considered all who have deformities or have 
been permanently injured. 

The third type of excuse, and the one with which 
we are primarily concerned here, is that rising from 
indifference to, or dislike of, the physical education 
program. The general public too often thinks of the 
physical education program as a series of vigorous 
and strenuous muscle stretchers. This leads parents 
to demand an excuse from physical education, when 
all that is really needed is to modify the program to 
the needs of the child. The very pupils who seek 
excuses from physical education for real or imaginary 
illnesses are frequently those most in need of proper 
exercises. 

There is another group of pupils who seek excuses 
from physical education because of other school duties. 
The library assistants, the pupils who help in the 
cafeteria, those on publications, and other special 
assignments often fall in this group. In addition 
there are children who demand special consideration 
because of long distances traveled to and from school, 
or of work mornings and evenings. 


Remedies Suggested 

What can be done to check these “‘excuses’’? 

Clearly, the first step is to develop a well-balanced 
program and to see that the program is well under- 
stood by both pupils and parents. The program 
must be flexible enough to fit the needs of each boy 
and girl in the school. 

A second step in reducing the number of non- 
participants is to cut down competing activities. “This 
requires the full cooperation of the principal. Con- 
flicting assignments can be scheduled at a period other 
than the physical education period or arrangements 

(Continued on page 86) 
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TEACHERS, TOO —CAN LEAR 


are a teacher, in order to do a good job of writ- 
ing—but it usually helps! 

“Teachers often write as though they were attempt- 
ing to impress readers with their vocabularies rather 
than their ideas. “They may say, for example, that 
something is an inescapable conclusion when they 
only mean that it is a good idea! 


“Te may not be absolutely necessary to forget you 


“Such writing makes tiresome reading. It 
drives readers away from the pages of our 
educational magazines. And in this way many 
thousands of our teachers are being deprived 
of new ideas and information which they need 
so much, and which they would welcome in 
more readable form.” 


It is with this kind of ‘‘shaking up” that Edgar 
Dale, a leading authority in the field of reading and 
audio-visual communi- 
cation, introduces teach- 
er audiences to the prob- 
lems of writing for pub- 
lication. His conclusions 
are based upon extended 
studies of readability, 
conducted in the Bureau 
of Educational Research 
of The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Dale’s statements, 
as quoted above, were 
taken from his opening 
remarks before a work- 
shop for the editors of journals of the state educa- 
tion associations, held last July at the University of 
Chicago. The workshop was sponsored by a na- 
tionally known foundation to improve the services 
of state teachers’ journals and especially their services 
on behalf of rural communities. 


The Reader Comes First 

Have your readers clearly in mind, is the first 
Edgar Dale rule. Don’t forget that in any audience 
of readers there are many different individuals and 
groups with varying interests and problems. 

Suppose, for example, that you plan to write an 
article for the Virginia Journal of Education. Re- 
member that your journal is received by both men 
and women (but by many more women than men) ; 
it is sent to teachers, supervisors, administrators, and 
school board members—to those im cities, in towns, 
and in rural areas—and this list includes only a few 
of the many classifications of readers. 

How many of these different groups of people 
do you want to read your article and act upon its 
suggestions? All of them, you may say. Or, you 
may decide that your article can be made to appeal 
only to certain groups of readers. But have your 
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“Have your readers clearly in«mind! 


readers in mind, for your article will probably be 
read only by those who feel that you are talking in 
their language and about their problems. 


Short and . . . To the Point 

“It is far better to err on the side of making things 
simple and definite than in the overuse of abstrac- 
tions and generalities,’ Dr. Dale advises. ‘This 
means short sentences (averaging 20 words or less). 
It means limiting complex sentences and prepositional 
phrases to a minimum. It means a generous use of 
examples and illustrations. And, above all, it means 
selecting words with care and trying constantly to use 
words which are short and have specific meanings. 

“We write utilize when we could just as well 
write use. We say that something in manifest, when 
we could simply say that it is true. We no longer 
try to do things, we always endeavor to do them. 

“It would be a good 
idea to fine writers for 
the unnecessary use of 
such phrases as: There 
is a tendency for . 
it cannot be questioned 
that . . . it is interesting 
to note that . . . it can- 
not be dented that... 
we must take cognizance 
of the fact that . . . Spe- 
cial penalties should also 
be charged those who use 
hackneyed phrases and 
those who will not limit 
themselves to but a single ‘crisis’ or ‘challenge’ to an 


article.” 


A principal weakness among those who 
write for the journals of the state education 
associations, thinks Dr. Dale, is that their con- 
tributions are too long—too long to attract 
and hold the interest of the average reader. 
It is his opinion that our magazines need to 
have many features of 1,000 words or less, 
and very few articles as long as 1,400 words. 
(This article contains 1,128 words.) He also 
recommends the use of a great many more 
short features with from 500 to 700 words. 


“Be brief and to the point. You'll get more game 
by using a rifle than by using a shotgun.”’ 


Further Suggestions for Writers 
Other suggestions for writers, listed by Dr. Dale, 
include the following: 
1. Make sure that the logic of the material is clear. 
2. All you can put across in a single article is one 
big idea and two or three sub-ideas. 
3. Break up your material into easily understood 
parts. 
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O WRITE! 


by EDGAR DALE 
as reported by Walter Maxwell 


Editor, Arizona Teacher-Parent 


4, Use question-and-answer methods. 

5. Personalize your materials. 

6. Keep technical language down to essential and 
important terms. Avoid using troublesome 
non-technical terms. 


Use examples and illustrations freely. (But 
don’t carry figures of speech to extremes, and 
don’t use too many different figures of speech 
in presenting one idea.) 

8. Summarize at appropriate points throughout 
your material. 


Is It “Spoon Feeding’? 

Some have contended that teachers do not like 
materials which are prepared for faster, easier read- 
ing—that this is a kind of ‘‘spoon feeding’’ which im- 
plies that teachers are unable to cope with more dif- 
ficult materials. But Dr. Dale disagrees. 


“Teachers are busy people and must do 
much of their reading ‘on the run’ or during 
such leisure moments as they can find. True, 
most of them can master involved and diffi- 
cult materials. But will they—or should they 
have to? 





£2 
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“After all, it is the writer’s job to present 
his ideas in such a way that they can be clear- 
ly understood by as many people as possible. 
To communicate his ideas effectively, he must 
aid the reader at every turn. And it is sur- 
prising what complex ideas ean be grasped 
with comparative ease, when presented by 
skilled writers. 


“Our professional publications must compete for 
the teacher's reading time with many popular maga- 
zines and books, written in many interesting and 
easy-to-understand styles by those skilled in success- 
ful writing. The Reader’s Digest, for example, can 
be easily read by persons with tenth grade ability in 
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reading. Yet this magazine is probably more widely 
read by teachers than any other publication. So it 
is absurd to say that teachers do not prefer reading 
materials which can be read rapidly and with a maxi- 
mum of understanding.” 


Need for Writers 


Many teachers have ideas which would be of value 
to others. Potentially, many are good writers, but 
they have never made the effort to become really ef- 
fective writers. 

It is this reserve of talent among teachers that Dr. 
Dale believes can be called upon to fill the growing 
needs of the journals of the state education associa- 
tions. ‘The editors of the state journals, fresh from 
last summer’s workshop at which Dr. Dale was con- 
sultant, are willing to aid writers in every possible 
way. Manuscripts submitted will be carefully edited, 
and the editors will offer suggestions on how such 
contributions may be improved—or how ideas can be 
more effectively developed for publication. 

Why don’t you begin today to outline a short 
article for publication in some future issue of the 
Virginia Journal of Education? 


EDITORS AT CHICAGO WORKSHOP 


Arrow at left points to Dr. Dale who enlightened 
the editors on readability. Arrow at center in- 
dicates Walter Maxwell, to whom we are indebted 
for this superb report of Dr. Dale’s teachings. The 
third arrow points to Francis S. Chase, editor of 
the Virginia Journal. 

The editors at the Workshop heard discussions 
by experts on such topics as The Migration of 
People and Its Consequences for Rural Living; 
Planning and Land Utilization; Health for Rural 
America; Rural Social Institutions; and Govern- 
mental Organization for Schools in Rural Com- 
munities. 












Treasury Counting On School Aid 
In Victory Loan 


ORE than ever before the Treasury Depart- 
ment, along with its volunteer workers in 
every community, must rely upon the schools 

of the Nation to carry out the campaign of informa- 
tion and direct sales necessary to the success of the 


Victory Loan. 

October 29 will mark the 
opening of the Drive to secure 
Victory Bond sales of $11,000,- 
000,000, at least $4,000,000,- 
000 of which must be in sales 
to individuals. Although the 
official closing date will be De- 
cember 8, sales made through 
December 31 will count on the 
national quota. That means 
that school participation up un- 
til the Christmas vacation will 
help in the grand total. 

With cut-backs in war em- 
ployment and with the rise in 
available consumer goods sav- 
ing will be difficult for many. 
Others may have lost the incen- 
tive to save now that ‘‘the war's 
over.” This means that every 
person in the Nation must be 
reached with the reasons for 
Bond-buying and with the 
means to make his purchase 
convenient. 

No other organization can so 
readily reach into the homes as 
the schools. No other group is 
so eminently respected in the 
community. If the schools ac- 
tively support the Victory Loan, 
the homes of the community 
will know about it through 
their children in school. If the 
schools are backing the Savings 
Program, every citizen knows 
it is a program worthy of his 
best support. 


How Can the Schools Help? 


Directly and indirectly the 
schools can influence the think- 
ing of the community and hence 
its investment in Victory Bonds. 
However, the most effective 


help comes with careful planning for intensified thrift 


education and Bond sales. 


Check over the following tested projects which 
have been successfully tried out in hundreds of rural 


and urban communities: 
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WHAT SCHOOLS CAN DO 


IN THE VICTORY LOAN 
OCT. 29-DEC. 8 


Find out from your local War 
Finance Committee Chairman 
how the schools can help 
him. 

Set a definite school quota, 
which will include purchases 
made through the school by 
pupils, teachers, and families 
and friends of the students. 
After the quota is set, dram- 
atize the total in terms of 
hospital equipment or hos- 
pital units. 

Plan a definite and organized 
campaign to reach the quota. 
Start the Drive with at least 
90% of the pupils active in 
the School Savings Program, 
and thus have the Minute 
Man Victory Flag flying. 
Teach the basic facts about 
Victory Bonds and their im- 
portance during reconver- 
sion. Send this information 
home by some means such as 
the “Exam for Grown-ups”’. 
Plan a Community Victory 
rally, play or concert to 
launch or sustain the Victory 


Loan. 
PLAN A SPECIAL SCHOOL 


CAMPAIGN DURING SCHOOLS 


FOR VICTORY WEEK 
NOVEMEBER 2-9 








(1) Educational Campaign. The Treasury is 
asking the school children of the country to educate 
the grown-ups in the advantages of Bond-buying 
during the Victory Loan. The EXAM FOR GROWN- 
UPs, a colorful 4-page leaflet done in comic-book 


style, will be sent into every 
home by the school children of 
most states. 

The EXAM FOR GROWN-UPs 
answers all the questions which 
American citizens are asking. 
Classroom discussion of this 
information will make every 
youngster an enthusiastic mis- 
sionary to his family and neigh- 
bors. 

(2) Dtrect selling of Bonds 
with schools handling cash 
transactions. Many _ schools 
urge parents, friends, and neigh- 
bors to come to the school to 
buy their Bonds. In other 
schools, the students canvass 
their immediate families or 
neighbors and bring money or 
checks with Bond applications 
to their schools for processing. 

(3) Indirect Selling of 
Bonds. In many localities, school 
children canvass their neighbors, 
friends and parents to get 
pledges to buy Bonds at a des- 
ignated issuing agent. 

(4) Promotion and Public- 
ity aids. These include Victory 
Loan plays for the community, 
setting up Victory Loan win- 
dow displays, furnishing music 
for Victory Loan meetings and 
staging rallies. 

(5) Continued Savings. Reg- 
ular and continuing pupil sav- 
ings should be stressed in all 
schools, whatever extra partici- 
pation they plan for the Vic- 
tory Loan. Thus, the Minute 
Man Victory flag should be the 
first objective of every school. 

The Victory Loan gives Vir- 
ginia Schools a chance to add 
a glorious climax to their mag- 


nificent war-time record. Many schools throughout 
the State will assume full responsibility for the E 
Bond quotas in their communities. School records in 
the Victory Loan are expected to eclipse those in all 
previous drives. 
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Suggested Policies and Objectives 1945-46 


The following suggestions are offered as a basis for study and discussion 
leading to the formulation of a Program of Action for 1945-46 by the Dele- 
gate Assembly, November 20-22, 1945. Discussion on the proposed objectives 
is now going forward at Leadership Training Conferences. Local associations 
are asked to present these matters for full discussion by their members. 


Preamble 


E have just won at a great cost the oppor- 
\W tunity to solve as free men the pressing 

problems of our day. The events of the 
tragic years since 1929 have written in characters of 
blood the warning that our well-being, our safety, 
and our national existence depend on the proper edu- 
cation of our citizens. The great freedoms for which 
we fought can be truly won and maintained only 
through a purposeful, effective, and thoroughgoing 
program for the education of all our people. The 
great problems of human relationships which have 
given rise to two world wars are still largely un- 
solved. These, and the new problems rising from the 
accelerated advance of science during the war, will 
yield only to an improved education, consciously di- 
rected to the achievement of our democratic purposes 
and ideals. 


We must make it possible for every Virginia boy 
and girl, for every returning veteran, and for every 
adult citizen to have the amounts and kinds of edu- 
cation needed for responsible citizenship. We must 
see that all Virginia children—in our counties as well 
as our cities—are taught in suitable buildings, by 
skilled teachers, with an abundance of effective teach- 
ing aids and materials. The attainment of these 
fundamentals cannot reasonably be expected under 
present conditions for an expenditure of less than 
$100 per pupil. In spite of recent substantial in- 
creases, many school divisions in Virginia are still 
operating far below this minimum. Ai basic require- 
ment for improved education in Virginia, therefore, 
is increased financial support. “This must be accom- 
panied by every possible measure to increase economy 
and efficiency of operation, and to insure that educa- 
tion is productive of the ends we seek. 


Recommendations 


As immediate steps toward providing an appro- 
priate education for all Virginians, we urge: 


I. Action by the 1946 General Assembly 
of Virginia. 

|. To put into effect the minimum salary 
standards recommended by the Virginia 
Education Commission. 


2. To improve the Retirement System by— 
a. Giving credit for service in the armed 

forces of the United States; ~ 

b. Increasing the maximum annuities; 

c. Reducing the age for optional retirement 
from 65 to 60, leaving the compulsory 
retirement at 70; 

d. Providing disability benefits after 10 years 
of service, instead of 20 years as at pres- 
ent, and by clarifying the definition of 
disability; 

Fixing a minimum annuity of $360 for 

all with 30 years or more of service; 

f. Giving to those who have previously re- 
jected membership in the system the privi- 
lege of becoming members with full credit 
for service prior to July 1, 1942; 

g. Extending membership to school board 
employees other than teachers: 

h. Eliminating the provision in regard to so- 
cial security. 
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3. To carry out the other major recommenda- 
tions of the Virginia Education Commis- 
sion. 


II. Action by the State Board of Education 


1. To define a minimum program of educa- 
tion, including— 

Competent instruction; 

Suitable buildings and equipment; 

Safe and adequate transportation; 

Books, films, and other learning materials; 

A well-balanced program of general edu- 

cation, emphasizing the fundamental 

skills, and including music, fine arts, and 
industrial arts; 

f. General vocational training for those who 
must seek work upon leaving high school; 

g. A well-rounded program of health serv- 
ices and instruction; 

h. Opportunity for practice in the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship as well as a thor- 
ough program of civic instruction; 

i. Opportunity for some specialization in 
science and related fields. 


2. To draft regulations for continuing con- 
tracts as recommended by the Virginia Edu- 
cation Commission and the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Statement By S. Floyd Landreth 






Republican Nominee and Candidate for Governor of Virginia in the General 


ty, Virginia, high school or a teacher-training 

course at @oodlawn, Carroll County, Virginia. 
I taught or tried to teach two one-room schools in 
Carroll County and in one two-room school in Pu- 
laski County. At the age of 21 I went into the 
Clerk’s Office of Carroll County as Deputy Clerk, 
resigning for this purpose near the end of the school 
in Pulaski County. After working in the Clerk’s 
Office for a period of about 3 years, | went to Wash- 
ington and Lee University to study law and after 
passing the bar examination have been engaged in 
the practice of law ever since. 
During that period I have had 
invitations to speak to the stu- 
dents and parents of one-room 
schools, two-room schools, high 
schools, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions and in various capacities 
have kept in touch with and in- 
terested in our school system. 
Realizing the importance of en- 
couragement and community sup- 
port for schools, so far as I can 
remember, I have never refused 
an opportunity to speak or ren- 
der any other service that | was 
capable of trying to render in 
connection with the school pro- 
gram. 

I have read and studied the 
Educational Journals, the Denny 
report and the record of facts 
secured, upon which this report 
was made. I have endeavored 
to read all of the educational 
literature that I could and I 
have frequently and often discussed with teachers 
and instructors and those occupying official posi- 
tions our school program in an honest effort to secure 
all the information I could. With all that I realize 
that I am not an authority when it comes to the 
technical ills of the school system and perhaps could 
only claim some horse-sense information pertaining 
to the school program. 


Our biggest asset and our future hope are the chil- 
dren. The success or failure of our state, our nation 
and the world, depends on how we direct this asset. 
If we fail at any point or if we are weak at any 
point, then we cannot hope to reap anything but 
failure in proportion to the amount we as citizens 
together try to do or fail to do for the boys and girls 
who are of school age in Virginia. 


I ATTENDED a one-room school in Carroll Coun- 


The Denny Commission gives to us much light on 
our school problems and makes for us very positive 
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SIDNEY FLOYD LANDRETH 


recommendations to cure our educational ills. Space 
forbids trying to quote it here. I express the hope 
that it will be made available for every citizen of 
Virginia who will try to read and study it. I do 
not feel that we could count it the last word in our 
program for advancement. My thought is that its 
findings coupled with the experiences and findings and 
practices of other states who have a good educational 
program ought to lead us rapidly into better condi- 
tions educationally. 


It Takes Team Work 

We have in Virginia many 
school houses and school proper- 
ties, from one-room schools to 
high schools, we have colleges 
and universities, none of which 
of themselves make an_ educa- 
tional program, because they are 
buildings only, but certainly a 
necessary part of an educational 
system. Some of them are very 
poor makeshifts for an institu- 
tion of learning. 

We have in Virginia many 
splendid citizens who have chosen 
the profession of teaching, which 
is a noble calling, and whom we 
have poorly paid, but I submit 
that teachers, although a very 
important part of a school pro- 
gram, cannot build an educa- 
tional system. 

Foster Studio We have our officials and 
boards, under the present law, 
and they cannot of themselves 

- build an educational system even 
though they are qualified, both from the standpoint 
of training and experience to do their respective jobs. 

We have homes inhabited by men, women and 
children in Virginia, that constitute the foundation 
of a proper school system and its corner stone, and 
certainly are important, but they alone cannot make 
a successful educational program. 

We have, in the laws of Virginia, a compulsory 
attendance law; of course this law ought not to be 
necessary, but it cannot make a school. 


What I am trying to say is this, that all of these 
agencies, manned by individuals from home to the 
university, as individuals or in official capacities, are 
absolutely necessary working together, cooperating, 
and co-ordinating every interest before we can have at 
this school house or that one a school program such 
as our children deserve. It takes team work. We, 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Statement By William M. Tuck 


Democratic Nominee and Candidate for Governor of Virginia in the General 
Election to be held on November 6, 1945 


cation there was published an article which I 

wrote entitled ‘Education, Our Main Problem of 
State.” 

In that article, I pointed out the type of education 
which Virginia needs, and I committed myself to a 
broad and expansive program of education for Vir- 
ginia. I stated that it is my hope that the major 
recommendations of the Denny Commission can be 
completed during the next administration, and that 
[ particularly desire to see that the minimum state- 
wide salary standards for teachers be put into effect, 
as Well as a twelve-grade program 
offered throughout the Common- 
wealth with suitable provisions 
for guidance, and for a well bal- 
anced program of general and 
vocational education. I also ad- 
vocated the further improvement 
of the State Retirement System, 
and the granting of credit in this 
system for teachers and State em- 
ployees during leave for service 
with the Armed Forces of our 
country. 

As stated in that article, our 
country boys and girls are not 
enjoying the opportunities for 
education equal to those enjoyed 
in the cities. This situation must 
be corrected promptly. Our farm 
boys and girls should have the 
opportunity to attend schools 
that are as well equipped and as 
well taught and as well adapted 
to their needs as are those at- 
tended by city children. 

For further details upon the above and other phases 
of our program of education, and my stand thereon, 
| refer to this article appearing in the May issue of 
the Virginia Journal of Education. 


I: the May issue of the Virginia Journal of Edu- 


Education, Main Problem 


I do believe that education is our main problem 
of state, and if I am elected Governor of Virginia 
in November, it will be so considered during the en- 
tire four years of my term of office. 


Public education and public health together con- 
stitute the foremost functions of State government. 
One of the major objectives of my administration, if 
elected, will be to perfect the coordination of our 
public health services and our public schools. Vir- 
ginia’s children are her stake in the future. The edu- 
cation and health of our children must not be neg- 
lected. 
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WILLIAM M. TUCK On the 


I have served in the House of Delegates and Senate 
of Virginia for many years. I have served as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor during the administration of Gov- 
ernor Darden. I feel that I should point out some 
of the things which have been done, in a financial 
way, by our recent Democratic Governors for the 
improvement of public education. 

During all of these years, in the preparation of the 
Executive Budget, primary consideration has always 
been given to the needs of the public schools. We 
are now appropriating for the public school system 
approximately ten dollars for every one dollar so pro- 
vided for the appropriation year 
ending in 1918. There have been 
continued increases for this pur- 
pose since the establishment of 
the budget system. In the Ex- 
ecutive Budget submitted by 
Governor Byrd for the biennium 
of 1930-1932, an appropriation 
was provided for public schools 
for the first year of the biennium 
of $7,377,521, an increase over 
the year ending June 30, 1926, 
of $1,916,556. 

For the year ending June 30, 
1939, the public school appro- 
priation, notwithstanding the 
disastrous effect on State revenue 
of the depression, had been in- 
creased to $8,948,880. This in- 
crease followed a period during 
which the general fund revenues 
were reduced nearly forty per cent. 
recommendation of 

Governor Darden, funds have been 

provided for the public school sys- 
tem for the biennium of 1944-1946 of $41,726,585. 
As compared with the biennium of 1940-1942, this 
is an increase of $21,230,700, or more than one hun- 
dred per cent. The appropriation for the current, or 
last fiscal year of this biennium, with the additions 
made at the extra session, is $21,628,233. This is 
an increase over the appropriation year 1941-1942 
of $10,895,993, or more than the entire amount ap- 
propriated for that year for the public school system 
from State funds. The appropriation for the year 
1918, when the State Budget Law was passed, was 
$2,152,471. 


These appropriations include the amounts provided 
for all public school purposes from the general fund 
of the State treasury, from segregated taxes and in- 
terest on the literary fund. The appropriation from 
the general fund alone for the current year is $20,- 
763,233. This exceeds by about $1,000,000 the 


Dementi Studio 
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entire amount appropriated from the general fund 
for the fiscal year 1938 . . . for all State activities 
combined. 

On a teacher unit basis, the fund of $15,545,000 
set aside out of the appropriation for the current year 
exclusively for teachers’ salaries amounts to an average 
per teacher unit of $1,050.00. This compares with 
an average appropriation of $610.00 per teacher unit 
for the year ending June 30, 1942, an increase of 
$440.00, or seventy-two per cent. ‘The additional 
amount paid for teachers’ salaries out of the appro- 
priation for vocational education and from certain 
other funds, if distributed on a teacher unit basis, 
would increase the average per teacher unit for the 
current year to $1,188.00. 

An analysis of the total general fund appropria- 
tions for the 1944-1946 biennium shows that the 
amount we have set aside for public schools out of this 
fund amounts to more than forty-nine per cent of all 
such appropriations, excluding capital outlays at State 
institutions. 

The above figures are significant, and while I do 
not have figures from other states in the Union, I 
dare say that no other, among all the states, has so 
increased in the last four years its appropriation for 
public schools. These appropriations are for public 
free schools only, and do not include the appropria- 
tions made to our State institutions of higher learning. 

As I stated on August 2, 1945, ‘“The expenditure 
of public funds for education is merely a means to 
the end. The end is to translate the expenditure of 
public funds into the maximum amount of education 
to each individual student. The mere expenditure of 
money, unless efficiently administered, will not neces- 
sarily improve the education of our children. ‘The 
methods of its expenditure are vastly important. 

Favors Improvement 

“I want to emphasize and reiterate again that | 
strongly favor improvement in our system of edu- 
cation, both in the administration of the various 
agencies having this responsibility, and promoting this 
improvement by the appropriation of increased funds. 
The two, I think, should go hand in hand. 

‘“‘One of the chief objectives of my administration 
will be to do everything that is possible to improve 
the efficiency of the administration of the public 
school system in all of its various branches. 

‘For the increased effectiveness of our school sys- 
tem, let me say again, we should not depend solely 
upon increased appropriations, but should strive con- 
stantly to attain a greater efficiency in operation. 

“No question of greater importance confronts our 
people than education. It is the foundation stone of 
progress, and is, in fact, the highest expression of our 
democratic form of government.” 

Many of the Virginians now engaged in public 
education know of my activity on various occasions 
in behalf of public education. [| stand upon that 
record and upon the record of achievement of the 
Democratic Party of Virginia in this field for the 
past 25 years and more. 

The opportunity is now at hand for bringing the 
Virginia school system in line with the needs of our 
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youth and of our returning veterans. I pledge, if 
elected, to do all that I can to make this important 
department of our State government responsive to all 
of those needs. 

We have just passed through nearly four years of 
war. Weare now entering the transition period from 
war to peace. All our institutions will be called upon 
to meet new stresses and new strains. The public 
school system of Virginia will have heavier respon- 
sibilities in the years immediately ahead than it has 
faced in the past. To meet these responsibilities, we 
will not only need abundant means and wise ad- 
ministration, but the confidence and support of every 
Virginian. Only through all these factors can our 
public school system attain success. I ask this support 
of Virginians for our schools now, regardless of 
whether or not I am elected Governor. 


Scheduling A Busy Day 


(Continued from page 69) 
tizations, exhibits, pictures, assemblies, visitors 
with special background, observation and care 
of plants and animals, and experiments to try 
are some suggestions. 

9. Know your children as well as possible through 
physical and educational records. Study any 
test records. Observe and note children’s 
strengths and weaknesses so you can give better 
individual help. 

10. Keep on an even keel by ‘“‘balancing’’ the work 
of the school program. 

A. M.: This does give me a more practical ap- 
proach to planning my work and to getting children’s 
interest, but perhaps your last point needs to be ex- 
plained. 

R. B.: If you block big amounts of time for dif- 
ferent types of experience, you can be sure that no area 
is neglected even though your program may vary 
from day to day. 

I like to think of the program providing a good 
foundation of basic skills, opportunity for creative 
thinking and doing, adequate time for plan and rest, 
and important problems for children to tackle. 

A. M.: Ruth, you’ve made me feel for the first 
time that I can teach in a way that has always before 
seemed like a bookish Utopia. I only wish it could 
all happen at once. 

R. B.: The best way to grow is for you and the 
children to experiment and to evaluate the results. If 
you follow up your work with study, you'll find 
your understanding and your confidence increasing. 

For a starter, I'll lend you some books* which 
have been helpful to me. Even though you will be 
just as busy as before—or even busier—I know that 
your days at school will be stimulating and reward- 
ing, for you will be truly working with children. 

*T wo books which Ruth Brown loaned to Ada Morris: 

1. Lee, J. Murray, and Lee, Dorris May, The Child and 
His Curriculum. 1940, D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. (Easy to read and helpful in many areas. 
Contains a good section on scheduling time.) 

2. Pennell, Mary E. and Cusack, Alice M., The Teaching 
of Reading for Better Living. 1935, Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. (Gives much specific and definite 


help about handling groups and about making in- 
dividualized materials for independent work.) 
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Victory Convention 


Virginia Education Association 
Richmond - November 19-23, 1945 


“Education To Make the Most of Victory” 





The Convention Will Consider: 


How Can Education Strengthen the Nation? 
Can Peace Be Forged in the Schools? 
How Can Schools Raise Living Standards? 
Can Education Harness Atomic Energy for Human Betterment? 
Can Education Keep Pace With Science? 
How Can Virginia Schools be Made Better? 


The Delegate Assembly Will Adopt: 


A Program of Action for 1945-46 (See pages 75 and 82) 


Important Committee Reports 


Schedule of Events 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19 
2:00 P.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 


8:00 P.M. 
Department of Superintendents 


Executive Committee, Department of Second- 


ary School Principals. 
VEA Board of Directors 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20 
9:00 A.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 
9:30 A.M. 
Department of Superintendents 
Department of Supervisors 


10:00 A.M. 
Virginia Association of School Trustees 
Executive Board, Department of Classroom 
Teachers 


10:00 A.M. 
Retired Teachers Section 


10:30 A.M. 


Executive Committee, Department of Elemen- 


tary School Principals 
12:30 P.M. 


Department of Superintendents’ Luncheon 


2:00 P.M. 
Department of Superintendents 
Department of Supervisors 
Department of Elementary School Principals 





Schedule of Events 
Department of Secondary School Principals 
Department of Teacher Training 
Virginia Association of School Trustees 


3:00 P.M. 
Business Session, Department of Classroom 


Teachers 


4:00 P.M. 


Joint Meeting of Art Section and Department 
of Classroom Teachers 
Farmville State Teachers College Alumnae 


6:00 P.M. 
Delegate Dinner for Districts A, B, C, D, J, 
and L. 
8:00 P.M. 
Opening General Session 
Nominations for Treasurer 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21 


7:30 A.M. 
NEA Breakfast 


9:00 A.M. 


First Business Session of Convention 


2:00 P.M. 


Second Business Session of Convention 


4:30 P.M. 


School Secretaries Section 
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6:00 P.M. 
Delegate Dinner for Districts E, F, G, H, I, 
K, and M 


8:00 P.M. 
Second General Session of Convention 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22 
9:00 A.M. 


Memorial Service 


9:30 A.M. 
Closing Session of Convention 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 23 


10:00 A.M. 
Virginia Vocational Association 
English Section 
Public School Librarians Section 
Mathematics Section 
Science Section 
Secondary Group 
Elementary Group 
Social Studies Section 
Writing Section 
10:30 A.M. 
Classical 
2:00 P.M. 
Home Economics Section 
Trade and Industry 
Agriculture 
Distributive Education 


Section 


Voting 
Each local association is entitled to one vote for 
each twenty-five members or major fraction thereof. 
The superintendent of schools and the president of 
each local association are ex-officio delegates and en- 
titled to one vote each. Each school board whose 
mémbers have joined the VEA is also entitled to 
name one delegate. 


Housing 

Accommodations may be obtained at the Rich- 
mond hotels who have given assurance of a large 
number of rooms available for the convention, as 
well as in first-class tourist homes and private homes 
of Richmond. 

Reservation requests should be directed to the hotel 
of your choice—Hotel John Marshall, Hotel Rich- 
mond, Hotel Murphy, Hotel William Byrd, Hotel 
Jefferson, Hotel Rueger, Hotel Capitol. 

Requests for reservations in tourist homes or pri- 
vate homes should be addressed to Mr. Thorpe Pur- 
cell, Chairman, OCD Service Center, Thalhimer’s, 
Inc., Richmond, Va. This housing service is spon- 
sored by Thalhimer’s and OCD. 


Important 
All dues should be paid and delegates reported 
to VEA Headquarters before November 16. 
Make hotel reservations early. Do not take the 
risk of coming without reservations. 








The Road to Safety 


@ Enlarged and Revised 


Buckley, White, Adams, and Silvernale 


Grade One $.36 
Grade One __ .60 
Grade Two .63 
Grade Three .66 
Grade Four .69 
Grade Five .72 
Grade Six 75 
Grade Seven .78 


Workbook $.15 
Workbook .15 
Workbook 15 
Workbook .18 
Workbook .18 
Workbook .21 
Workbook .21 
Workbook .21 


Away We Go 

Happy Times 

In Storm and Sunshine 
In Town and Country 
Here and There 
Around the Year 

On Land and Water 
Who Travels There 
leacher’s Manual for First Year , Cicccc. GAS 
leacher’s Manual for Second and Third Years____-___ .48 


Teacher’s Manual for Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Years. .48 
The above prices are all NET. 





by the State Board of Education for 
use in the Public Schools of Virginia 


at the net f.o.b. publisher’s price shown 


The content of this series centers around the 
real life situations which children meet daily. 
The stimulating stories have a powerful func- 
tional influence in preparing young readers for 
safe, sane, happy living. The cycle form of 
organization, covering eight main topics, runs 
throughout the series, each book presenting 
phases of the safety program which are appro- 
priate to its reading level: School Safety, Fire 
Prevention, Street Safety, Home Safety, Win- 
ter Safety, First Aid, Safety in the Out-of- 
Doors, and Vacation Safety. The presentation 
is direct—the problems of safety being raised 
through interesting stories which stress right 
things and omit the negative or gruesome. The 
vocabulary has been checked by standard lists 
and by usage to insure ease of reading. 


300 Pike Street American Book Company Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Suggested Policies and Objectives 1945-46 


(Continued from page 75) 


III. Action by County and City School Boards 


1. To make possible an expanded program 
of general and vocational education. 

2. To increase the number of superior teach- 
ers, including a larger proportion of men. 

3. To offer sick leave benefits in line with those 
under the State personnel system (114 days 
per year for each month of service, cumulative 
up to 90 days). 

4. To provide employment of teachers on a 
basis of 10 months or more. 


IV. Action by Education Associations 
1. To improve standards of teaching and the 
observance of professional ethics. 
2. To recruit well-qualified teachers for Vir- 
ginia 
a. By encouraging superior students to choose 
careers in teaching, 
b. By inducing former teachers and other 
properly qualified persons to engage in 


teaching following demobilization from 
the armed forces. 

3. To make the schools serve their communi- 
ties more effectively. 

4. To improve public understanding of the 
work of the schools. 


V. Action by Teachers and Administrators. 


1. To improve teaching of reading, spelling, 
writing, and other tool subjects. 

2. To make more effective use of films and 
other teaching aids. 

3. To strengthen education for citizenship. 

4. To provide every child with an opportu- 
nity for genuine success, to lead him to exert 
his best efforts, and to guide him into experi- 
ences most appropriate for him. 

5. To offer a balanced program of general 
and vocational education with proper em- 
phasis on health, science and technology, art 
and music. 








Statement By S. Floyd Landreth 
(Continued from page 76) 


as individuals, must certainly put more into this serv- 
ice than we expect to get out of it in dollars and 
cents on pay day. The biggest investment that any 
individual can make in any capacity is the investment 
of sacrifice and -service that counts over and above 
the dollars and cents that pays us, as we usually think, 
for our work. 

The teacher who teaches and thinks only about pay 
day, the board or official that works and thinks only 
of compensation in dollars and cents, the father and 
mother who send their child or children to school and 
feel satisfied that that is all required of them are 
laboring under a delusion that is destructive of every 
principle of good citizenship and good government. 


Closer to the People 


Under the findings of the Denny Commission it is 
recommended that the school system and machinery 
that operates the schools should be closer to the people. 
With this thought I am entirely agreed. We have 
our compulsory attendance law and perhaps in local- 
ities, a truant officer to look after the delinquent chil- 
dren out of school and we have failed to enlist the 
interest of the parents of those children as well as the 
interests of the parents whose children are in school, 
by giving them a place of responsibility, the respon- 
sibility of exercising their judgments in making de- 
cisions on boards or otherwise in the administration 
of our school affairs. The principle of making an 
individual contact when we want to force a parent 
to send his child or children to school and excusing 
ourselves that this is the only contact that we ought 
to make, is a principle that is wrong. “There must 
be an interest in the welfare of education around the 
school house and the teacher in the community where 
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the school operates and to assure that interest, the 
people who make up the community are necessarily 
a part of the school machinery, the very basis upon 
which it must, if it succeeds, be built and it is my 
thought that if we fail to make all the contacts 
possible in assuming and securing the discharge of 
responsibilities that to that extent our school system 
will fail and will continue to be inefficient and will 
remain stagnant and not productive in this business 
of making citizens. 

We need to carefully arrange the courses of study 
so that the work and instruction of the child for 
each year will prepare that child properly for the year 
that follows. In many instances there are very hard 
places for the student between the grades and the 
high school and between the high school and the col- 
lege. This ought not to be. The child in many in- 
stances is not prepared for the step he is supposed to 
take. Many of our children never go to college and 
certainly our educational program ought to include 
proper vocational training courses which provide and 
equip children for future life and place each child in 
the position where he has some ability with the tools 
of the trade or the business or calling that he ex- 
pects to follow. Certainly vocational training ought 
to be made available in the high school, if not even 
begun in the grades. This vocational training ought 
to be uniform throughout the schools of the state 
and made available for all of our children. 

The physical examinations of our sons and daugh- 
ters who have been examined for the military service 
frightfully discloses to us the physical condition of 
our children and young people and clearly demon- 
strates the fact that physical education, including fre- 
quent physical examinations of the children, should 
be made regularly in all of our schools. I feel that 
boys and girls who complete high school and desire 

(Continued on page 84) 
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1. PHYSICAL FITNESS 2. DENTAL HEALTH 3. PERSONAL GROOMING 




















(For Junior and Senior High School (For both Elementary and Secondary (For High School and College Hygiene 
level.) “Exercise is Vital’ chart plus levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary classes.) Colored wall chart, new 
“Am | Physically Fit?’ student folders classes and special material for high Grooming-for-School charts, student 
re (including check sheets). school groups. leaflets and grooming guides. 
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Statement By S. Floyd Landreth 


(Continued from page 82) 
to obtain a higher education in colleges and univer- 
sities and who are not able to finance themselves 
with the assistance of their parents and friends should 
have access to a fund created by the state with low 
interest rates and easy payments of sums sufficient to 
secure the higher education that they seek to attain. 

Our state should not occupy the low rating it has 
from an educational standpoint and [| feel it is the 
responsibility of each of us to create an atmosphere 
of school spirit and achievement that will lead us 
forward unerringly to a school program securing 
results second to none. 

At commencement at Woodlawn High School, my 
selected subject for the contest in oration between 
the two literary societies was “Education, the Safe- 
guard of Liberty’’, when I was about 17 or 18 years 
old. I tried to study then school conditions and 
their relations to a strong citizenship and state and | 
have tried to continue these educational studies 
throughout my life. I feel that we should stand 
together, in an all-out program for education. 


He Taught Children 


(Continued from page 68) 


terests and activities and as an aid in interpreting 
and applying the subject matter of the texts. Once 
rural folk come to know the teacher and to discover 
her interest in their children, they will show a co- 
Operative spirit that is gratifying. They will assist 
in rearranging, securing and making needed equip- 





ment and will cooperate in developing a social and 
recreational life that makes for happy living together. 

These things may be had only by a teacher who 
works diligently, loves children, appreciates people 
and is a continuous student of contemporary com- 
munity life. 

If one would measure success by long-time in- 
fluence in the lives of people and by a continuous 
service which grows with the years, and if one wishes 
to be remembered as a friend of youth, he or she 
will do well to dedicate his or her life to the service 
of ‘“Teaching Children in a Rural School.” 


Why A Better Program ? 


(Continued from page 70) 


forms of art work. Such work tends to relieve the 
tension back of delinquency. It helps to establish 
that stability of emotions which engenders tolerance. 
It can help do for the child that which might have 
prevented many of the cases of emotional upsets in 
rehabilitation centers today. 

This is but a simple attempt to point out how 
great the need is that immediate attention be given 
to art training in our schools. More time must be 
allotted for such training from the kindergarten up! 
More equipment is a necessity. More art teachers are 
needed who have broader views, and can see beyond 
immediate results. 

War has revealed to the world many neglected op- 
portunities for the betterment of humanity. Let us 
consider well this important matter of art training 
for all! 








Workbooks That Contribute to Growth in and through Reading 
THE THINK - AND -DO BOOKS 


by Williams S. Gray and Marion Monroe 


NEW BASIC READING PROGRAM 


Grades One through Six 


Young Minds at Work... 


Opportunities for children to use their heads along with their hands are provided throughout the Think- 
and-Do Book exercises. There’s a challenge in these pages, a lift that takes them out of the humdrum and 


makes them fun. 


with what they themselves know, and do some real thinking to get the correct response. 
the alert, too, for likenesses and differences in word form, in sound, in meaning. 


sense and meaning. 


A Broader Base for Reading Skills . 


Young minds wake up as children look for clues in the pictures and the verbal text, check 


Children are kept on 
Above all, they look for 


There is practice inherent in every page of the workbook material—word repetitions are as carefully con- 
trolled as in the readers themselves, and no new words are introduced in the early workbooks except those the 
pupils are prepared to attack independently on the basis of context or phonetic clues. 


The Think-and-Do Books offer 
New things to think 
New things to do 
New ideas to grow on 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


114 East Twenty-Third Street 


New York 10, New York 
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IF ANY OF YOUR SENIORS Show ex- 
ceptional scientific aptitude, by 
all means encourage them to en- 
ter the Fifth Annual Science 
Talent Search, conducted to 
discover the most promising 
youthful scientists of tomorrow. 
$11,000 in Westinghouse Scholar- 
ships will be awarded to winners 
—plus 260 Honorable Mentions 
which often result in scholarship 
offers from other sources. 


any budding Scientists 
in your Senior Class? 


Science Talent Search aptitude tests 


Entrants in the Science Talent Search must first take an aptitude 
test .. . which determines their range of scientific knowledge, 
reasoning powers, and general aptitude. High School 

Seniors — both boys and girls—cantake this ~° 

test right in your own school, 

early in December. 





Essays on Scientific Projects 


Contestants must also write a 1,000-word essay on the 
topic, ““My Scientific Project”—stating just what they 
are now doing, or plan to do, in experimentation or 
research. These essays must be submitted no later 
than December 27, 1945. 


Trips to Washington, D. C., for 40 Finalists 


Judges then select 40 finalists who are invited to attend the 
Science Talent Institute at the Nation’s Capital—as guests of 
Westinghouse. The chance of a lifetime for your Seniors to 
attend the Science Talent Institute, 

meet famous scientists, visit 

places of national interest! 


$11,000 in Scholarships to Winners 


While in Washington they will be interviewed by judges 
who will award two $2,400 Westinghouse Grand Science 
Scholarships — to the most talented boy and girl — and other 
Westinghouse Scholarships of a total value of $6,200. The 
Annual Science Talent Search is sponsored by the 
Westinghouse Educational Foundation and 

conducted by Science Clubs of America. 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





Science Clubs of America (STM-105) 
1719 N. St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


* 
Please tell me how I can arrange to have my abler Seniors participate 
in the Fifth Annual Science Talent Search. I have (number) 
students who may enter the competition. 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday, 
2:30 pm, EWT, NBC « TED MALONE — Monday 
thru Friday, 11:45 am, EWT, American Network 














Checking the “Excuse” Abuse 


(Continued from page 71) 
made to rotate these responsibilities so that no pupil 
misses the physical education period frequently. 

A third step is to arrange for careful physical ex- 
aminations by a nurse or physician, if possible. Where 
a school nurse is not available, an experienced member 
of the faculty who has taken a course in nurses aid 
can make temporary investigation of illnesses. “The 
examination will help distinguish real ailments from 
imaginary ones. But, it has a more important pur- 
pose: To permit physical education teachers to work 
out a program that will fit the peculiar needs of each 
child. Pupils who are not capable of taking strenuous 
exercises may be given responsibilities as equipment 
managers, record keepers, score keepers, referees, and 
messengers. Many of those who are not able to par- 
ticipate fully can take some of the activities such as 
rhythm drills and other semi-active or inactive exer- 
cises. 

We, at Linville-Edom High School, have developed 
with the local physician a cooperative program which 
helps us to cut down the number of excuses and to 
tailor the physical education program to the measure 
of the individual child. We have developed for 
the use of physicians the excuse blank at right. The 
form was endorsed by the Rockingham Medical 
Association. Our experience shows that it is of great 
value in making our program fit the needs of children. 
We try to make our program as flexible as possible. 
In addition, we take care to relieve the embarrassment 





of those who are physically awkward or socially un- 
developed and to bring them gradually into the pro- 
gram. In this way we are approaching our goal of 
one hundred per cent of the pupils engaged in activities 
suited to their needs. 





LINVILLE-EDOM HIGH SCHOOL 
EDOM, VIRGINIA 


Pupils Excuse From Physical Education 
To be filled by Physician 


According to my examination of.................. 8 
physical condition, I advise (his or her) physical educa- 
tion program to include only the activities checked below. 


ACTIVE SEMI-ACTIVE INACTIVE 
1. Calisthenics 1. Passing ball 1. Walking | 
2. Soccer 2. Kicking ball 2. Rest period | 
3. Basketball 3. Folk dances 3. Reading 
4. Baseball 4. Marching 4. Horse Shoe | 
5. Touch Foot- 5. Hiking 5. Shuffle board 

9 ‘. 6. Rhythm 6. Croquet 
6. Volley Ball games cnet 
7. Tennis 7. Drop the “ ei 
8. Badminton Handkerchief . 
9. Ping Pong 8. Three deep 9. Geography 
10. Field and 9. Squirrel in tree Relay 

Track Events 10. Goal shooting 10. Riddles 


Time limit of excuse 


Remarks concerning physical condition 


Signature 

















STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


The Influence of 


METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


. Objective Measurement : 


OTIS 


PINTNER 
GENERAL ABILITY 


QUICK-SCORING 
MENTAL ABILITY 
TESTS 


SCHORLING-CLARK-POTTER 
HUNDRED PROBLEM 
ARITHMETIC TEST 


DURRELL-SULLIVAN 

READING CAPACITY 

AND ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS 


MYERS-RUCH 
HIGH SCHOOL 
PROGRESS TEST 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


One administrator makes this statement about the use 
of standard tests: “Our greatest advance has been in 
the development of a new point of view—in the realiza- 
tion that since differences exist we must do something 
about them .. . In the reorganization of classes within 
schools and in the organization of new types of schools 
within the system as a whole, the influence of objective 
measurement of ability and achievement is apparent 
everywhere. It has given us the basis for continuous 
organization of new kinds of classes, for refinement in 
classification, for continuous readjustment of the school 
program—the beginning of our efforts to adapt the school 
to the variety of human abilities.” 


World Book Company has long been known as 
the leading publisher of standard tests. Use its 
Division of Research and Test Service to help you 
with your 1945-46 testing program. 


World Book Company 


TESTS 
Verbal Series and 
Non-Language Series 


FOUST-SCHORLING 
TEST OF 
FUNCTIONAL THINKING 
IN MATHEMATICS 


IOWA SILENT 
READING TESTS 


TERMAN-McNEMAR 
TEST OF 
MENTAL ABILITY 


Represented by C, G. BAILEY 
Box 170, Richmond 
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Among the little known pioneers of American rail- on that selfsame piece of track in South Carolina. 
roading are a number of Southern men who, in 1829 Today, as then, the 50,000 men and women of the 
and 1830, sought to harness the power of the windto Southern Railway System are forever searching for 
the propulsion of a small car over a railroad that is ...and finding...new and better ways to railroad... 
now part of the Southern Railway System that continually improving services and facilities...and 
“serves the South.” continually giving the South a finer and more efficient 

The sail car was a dismal failure. But failure and § tfansportation service. 
disappointment served only to spur these pioneers on For the pioneering spirit is still strong on the 
to achieve breath-taking success with revolutionary Southern...as strong, as vital, and as productive of 
new steam power. Soon, the first steam railroad train advances in the art of railroading as it was back in 
on the American continent was clicking off the miles the days when railroading was new in America. 

Basic information on the fascinating railway industry C— 
is contained in a “Pupil’s Kit” prepared by the Southern wee 
Railway System and a “‘Teacher’s Kit” prepared by the 
Association of American Railroads. 
Free copies of both are available to school officials and 
teachers. Write to B. E. Young, Assistant to the President, 
Southern Railway System, Box 1808, Washington 13, D. C. 2 = 
Po eee 
Kye : we 
r T\ SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
QP) WA 
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Change In Election of Officers Proposed 


Constitution Committee Offers Proposal For Action by 1945 Delegate Assembly 


The Constitution Committee 
proposes a change in the method 
of electing the president and 
treasurer of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association to allow all 
members to participate directly 
in the selection of these officers. 
This proposal was placed before 





ART INSTRUCTION 
MADE EASY 





FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


Any grade school teacher can get 
sure results with this tested class- 
room creative art series . . . no special 
skill, education or equipment needed. 
Eight books, carefully graded 
from one to eight, are packed with 
stimulating ideas, easy-to-follow 
methods and original projects for 
every week in the year, including 
many holiday suggestions. 
Corresponding Teacher’s Man- 
uals detail every step of instruction 
- Make art as easy to teach as 
any other subject. Send for full-color 
illustrated circular. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 





811 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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the 1944 Delegate Assembly but 
action was delayed to permit a 
full year of discussion. The 
Committee recommended that 
the constitutional change pro- 
posed below be discussed in all 
local associations during the ses- 
sion 1944-45 and submitted for 
action at the 1945 Delegate As- 


sembly: 


ARTICLE 5, ELECTION OF OF- 
FICERS—Strike out all of present Sec- 
tion 1 and insert the following: 


SECTION 1a—Each district of the 
Association through its Board of Di- 
rectors shall name prior to June 1 each 
year one member, and an alternate, of 
a nominating committee. The nomi- 
nating committee thus named shall 
meet between July 15 and August 5 
at a time and place to be set by the 
president of the Association and, after 
naming its own chairman, shall nomi- 
nate in the even numbered years two 
persons for the office of president and 
in the odd numbered years two per- 
sons for the office of treasurer. The 
nominations made by the committee 
shall be published in the September 
issue of the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTION with a biographical sketch 
of each nominee not to exceed three 
hundred words approved by the nom- 
inee. Additional nominations may be 
made by majority vote of any local 
association and forwarded to the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary prior to September 
15. Announcement of such additional 
nominations shall be made in the Oc- 
tober Journal in the same way as for 
the committee nominations. 


SECTION 1b—It shall be the duty 
of the Credentials Committee to cer- 
tify all nominees made in accordance 
with the foregoing section and to have 
printed ballots listing the nominees in 
alphabetical order mailed to the secre- 
tary of each local association prior to 
October 15. Balloting shall be by 
secret ballot on a date or dates set by 
the Credentials Committee between 
October 15 and November 1. After 
the close of the election, ballots shall 
be counted by judges named by the 
local associations and then forwarded 
to the Headquarters Office within two 
days following the close of the elec- 


tion to be canvassed by the Credentials 
Committee. The candidate receiving 
the highest number of votes from the 
state as a whole shall be declared 
elected and the results shall be an- 
nounced in the December issue of the 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
and at the next business session or 
convention of the Association. 








Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 


BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job 
Work, Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 
Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your re- 
quirements. We serve you ef- 
ficiently and economically. 


DIAL 3-0356 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Through Victory, our Government is cancelling a 
number of War-time restrictions; among them, rail- 
way, gas and other commodities, causing the travel 
situation to be more precarious than even during 
the war. 


It is absolutely necessary that people cooperate with 


the hotels by: 


3 GOLDEN RULES 























Making their reservations well in 
1 a advance, and doubling up wher- 
ever possible so that a greater num- 
ber of people can be accommodated. 


Stating the time of arrival and de- 

a3 parture; cancelling reservations 
when you find accommodations are 
not needed. 


3 On the day you leave, releasing 
a 


your room as early as possible. 





Hotel Richmond 
Hotel Murphy 


Hotel John Marshall 
Hotel William Byrd 





RICHMOND HOTELS, INC. 
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Letter From the Executive Secretary 





DEAR VEA MEMBER: 

I have submitted to your Board 
of Directors my resignation as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Virginia 
Education Association and Editor 
of the Virgima Journal of Educa- 
tion, this resignation to become ef- 
fective as soon as my successor can 
take over the work. This was done 
in order that I might be free to ac- 
cept the directorship of the Rural 
Editorial Service for State Educa- 
tion Associations. 

I am beginning this new work 
in October, but I shall continue to 
edit the Virginia Journal and to 
serve as part-time executive secre- 
tary of the Association for a rea- 
sonable period until a successor is 
named. 


New Service Established 


The Rural Editorial Service was 
established this summer at an Edi- 
torial Workshop held under the 
sponsorship of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations. The idea 


for the Workshop and for the new 
service originated in the fertile 
brain of W. P. King, able execu- 
tive secretary of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association. Largely 
through his efforts, the financial 
support of the Kellogg Foundation 
and the active sponsorship of the 
University of Chicago were en- 
listed. 

The two-week Workshop was a 
splendid training school for us edi- 
tors and we came away with many 
new ideas for the improvement of 
the content and style of state jour- 
nals. [he most important thing 
that the Workshop did was to es- 
tablish a permanent Editorial Serv- 
ice which, like the Workshop, will 
be financed by the Kellogg Founda- 
tion and sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The purposes of the Service are: 

1. Improvement of services of 
state education journals to 
rural teachers in order to pro- 
mote better rural life through 
better rural education. 


2. Improvement of the state edu- 
cation journals in their serv- 
ices to all teachers, particular- 
ly in the area of rural and 
urban relationships. 


Opportunity to Learn and Share 


An Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Secretaries, 
named to administer the service, 
surprised me on July 23 by send- 
ing Colonel King as an emissary to 
urge me to become the first direc- 
tor. I hated to give up the associa- 
tions and the work in Virginia 
which have meant so much to me, 
but the opportunity of learning 
more about how education in 
America can be improved and of 
sharing this knowledge with the 
nation’s million teachers finally 
won me over. Tempering my re- 
gret at giving up my work with 
you is the thought that I shall still 
be in position to keep in touch with 
Virginia education and to serve you 
through the Virginia Journal of 
Education and otherwise. 








IT HAS COLOR 


enhance enjoyment. 


45 East Seventeenth St. 
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LEARNING TO READ 
A Basic Reading P. rogram 


By NILA BANTON SMITH 


This series enables children to read with ease 
and enjoyment both now and in later life. 


IT HAS QUALITY 


The stories were written by outstanding 
writers of children’s literature. Superb 
illustrations contribute to learning and 


GEORGE G. ANDERTON 
Representative 


Saluda, Virginia 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York 3, New York 




























MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





A “Bank” on Nearly Ever Corner 
—A Mail Box 


Seems strange, doesn’t it? But 
when you consider that you can 
do your banking by mail, if it 
is not easy for you to get to the 
bank, the fact is readily under- 
stood. Outside of the city, of 
course, rural mail boxes are like 
branch banks. 
by-mail envelopes. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


John M. Miller, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


Ask for bank- 


H. Hiter Harris 
President 
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My New Duties 


As Director of the Service, my 
functions are: 

1. To locate, define, and rank 
significant problems to be 
dealt with by the Service. 

2. To devise a plan of attack on 
these problems. 

3. To procure assistance of com- 
petent writers and other per- 
sons in preparation of articles 
and other material for state 
education journals. 

4. To provide consultation serv- 

ices in rural education to edi- 
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Planet Pictures 
announce the appointment of 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY 
Co., INC. 


309 East Main Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


as distributors in the state of 
VIRGINIA 








tors of state education jour- 


nals. 
5. To develop with state educa- 
tion associations programs 


supporting the purposes of the 
Rural Editorial Service. 

6. To inform the editors re- 
garding research studies in the 
field of rural life and educa- 
tion, to encourage further 
studies in this area, and to 
promote research in methods 
of improving the services of 
the state education journals. 

7. To work with the cooperat- 
ing institution in planning 
and setting up workshops and 
conferences. 

8. To recommend to the Execu- 
tive Committee personnel, or- 
ganization, and _ procedures 

for the Service. 


Goals of the Service 


The goals of the Service as set 
up by the Workshop include: 
1. Improved education journals. 
2. Increased sensitivity of all 
teachers to problems of rural 
life and education. 
3. Better rural health through 


improved sanitation, nutri- 
tion, hospital and nursing 
services. 


4. Improved teaching service and 
teacher welfare. 

5. An increased awareness of so- 
cial and economic problems 
relating to farm income mar- 
kets, land use, and technolog- 
ical change. 

6. An appreciation of the cul- 
tural and social needs and po- 
tentialities of rural life. 

As I go into this new work, I 
shall not see you so often, but my 
thoughts will be much with you 
and [| shall labor with your prob- 
lems in mind. The splendid sup- 
port and encouragement you have 
given me during the six years I 
have served as your executive secre- 
tary and editor will continue to be 
a source of inspiration. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS S. CHASE. 
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LLNESS or accident usually results in 
complete or partial loss of pay as well 
as greatly increased expenses. Notes of 
sympathy from friends during these try- 
ing days are consoling—but they won't 
pay the bills. 

Thousands of practical-minded teachers 
have discovered how to accept physical 
misfortune without financial loss or worry. 
They’ve protected themselves with a.P-H 
(Peerless Hospital) Certificate . . . costing 
just a few cents a day... but giving com- 
plete coverage’ for all illnesses and in- 
juries. 

Here are a few typical P-H benefits: 


Hospital Confinement............... $37.50 per week 
or $5.35 per day beginning the 1st day 
Confining Sickness........ .. . . $25.00 per week 
efter first week. $10.00 for first week 
Non-Confining Sickness.............. $12.50 per week 
beginning 8th dey 
















for non-disabling injury 





Mail coupon for complete list of benefits. 
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OF PERSONS AND EVENTS 








R. O. Nelson 


Changes and Promotions 


R. O. Nelson is the new Superin- 
tendent of Martinsville public schools. 
He was formerly assistant superintend- 
ent of Richmond schools and before 
that he was superintendent of schools 
at Due West, S. C. He has also held 
a principalship at Columbus, S. C. Dr. 
Nelson attended Erskine College and 
the University of Georgia where he 





A. Strode Brockman 


in Virginia Education 


W. H. Deierhoi 


received his Ph. D. He also helds 
an M. A. degree from Peabody College. 

A. Strode Brockman has been 
named Superintendent of schools for 
Floyd County. Prior to this appoint- 
ment, he was principal of Wytheville 
High School and served as principal of 
Floyd High School from 1938 to 1943. 
He has had teaching experience in 
Bedford, Amherst, and Giles Counties. 


D. C. Beery 





are delays. 


cel it if you can. 





THOUSANDS OF RETURNING 
VETERANS WILL BE CALLING 
HOME TONIGHT 


We know you want those returning 
veterans to get their Long Distance 
calls through as much as we do. 


But switchboards and lines are carry- 
ing a heavy load and sometimes there 
When this occurs on your 
call, won’t you please postpone or can- 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
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Arthur L. Walker 


Mr. Brockman is a native of Amherst 
County and holds an A. B. degree from 
Lynchburg College and an M. A. from 
the University of Virginia. 

W. H. Deierhoi is the new As- 
sistant Superintendent of the Rich- 
mond public schools. He has served 
as principal of Westhampton, Binford 
and Robert Fulton Schools of Rich- 
mond. He also taught at John Mar- 
shall High School and was connected 
with the Richmond Normal School, 
having previously served as principal 
of Williamsburg High School. Born 
in Minnesota, Mr. Deierhoi came to 
Virginia at the age of 10 where he re- 
ceived his early education. He holds 
an A. B. degree from the College of 
William and Mary and an M. A. from 
Columbia University. 

Dewitt C. Beery is now serving 
as Director of Instruction in Augusta 
County schools. For the past two years 
he has been counselor for the public 
schools of Williamsburg under the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. Previously 
he taught at John Marshall and Thomas 
Jefferson High Schools of Richmond 
and was principal of a junior high 
school in Richmond. Mr. Beery is a 
graduate of Emory and Henry College 
and holds a master’s degree from 
Emory University. 

Arthur L. Walker, State Super- 
visor of Office Education, Division of 
Instruction, assumed his duties with 
the State Department on July 1. He 
comes to Virginia from Western Mich- 
igan College of Education. Previous 
to that, he has taught at Mary Wash- 
ington College, Colorado State College, 
and in public high schools of Texas and 


Iowa. Mr. Walker is a native of 
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Hybrid Magnolia 


Give new beauty to your fingernails 
with Dura-Gloss, the nail polish of perfection. 
Dura-Gloss is like liquid jewelry. Its beauty 
and brilliance come from Chrystallyne, 
a special ingredient in the 
Dura-Gloss formula. It dries fast. 
Its smoothness will delight you. 


10¢ plus tax 


16 Exciting Shades 


Lorr Laboratories, Patersqn, N. J., Founded by E. T. Reynolds 
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Texas and received his B. S. degree in 
Business Administration from North 
Texas State Teachers College and his 
M. A. from Colorado State College of 
Education. 


Other New Personnel 

Hugh K. Cassell, now Superin- 
tendent of Tazewell County Schools, 
was formerly principal of Richlands 
High School. Before then he served as 
elementary principal and high school 
teacher in Wise County. 
is also president of District K and a 


member of the Executive Committee | 
of the VEA. He attended Bluefield | 
College and holds a B. S. from Mercer | 


University and a master’s degree from 
Duke University. 


James S. Duff has been appointed | 
to the principalship of Warren County | 


High School. 


ville High School and Botetourt High 
School. Prior to that he taught at 
Clay County High School, West Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Duff was educated in 
Green County public schools and has 
a B. S. degree from the University of 
Virginia and an M. A. from the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. 

G. Tyler Miller became Superin- 
tendent of Charlottesville schools on 
July 1. Since 1928 he has served as 
superintendent of schools of Warren 
and Rappahannock Counties. Prior to 
that he was principal of Washington 
High School in his native county of 
Rappahannock. Mr. Miller is also the 
able president of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. He received his B. S. 


degree from VMI and has done grad- | 
uate work in education at the Univer- | 


sity of Virginia. 

Edward C. Grimmer this session 
became Assistant Principal of Hamp- 
ton High School, having formerly 
served as principal of Cape Charles 
High School. Prior to this, Mr. Grim- 
mer was science teacher and director 
of music and athletics, and had also 


served as music director for the Cape | 
Charles School and for the Northamp- | 


ton High School at Eastville. 


tute, is on a part-time basis with the 


State Board of Education for one year | 
to help with the in-service training | 
Miss Cox has | 


of visiting teachers. 
taught in both the elementary and high 
schools, and for seven years was visit- 
ing teacher in the Richmond Schools. 





Mr. Cassell | 


He was formerly prin- | 
cipal of Smithfield High School and has | 
served in the same capacity at Drewry- | 








VITALIZED 
INSTRUCTION! 


Learning becomes adventure 
when you use motion pictures as 
ateaching tool—words and books 
take on new meaning — reading 
and study are stimulated. Stu- 
dents acquire more knowledge 
— in less time — and they retain 


that knowledge longer. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films now afford the most com- 
plete and authentic collection of 
professionally created, teacher- 
tested sound and silent motion 
pictures ever designed for educa- 
tional purposes—and on reason- 
able terms. 

Our new “Lease-to-Own” plan 
makes a film library available 
immediately even to schools with 
small budgets. This plan oper- 
ates on a year-to-year basis, with 
payments as low or lower than 
rentals — and with no budget 
liabilities beyond the current 
year. 


Write now for more informa- 
tion about this ““Lease-to-Own” 
plan — and ask to see previews 
of available films, teacher-tested 
for your curricula. 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 


Cordelia Cox, Professor of Social | 
Work, Richmond Professional Insti- | 


J. M. STACKHOUSE 
3611 Seminary Avenue 


Richmond 22, Virginia 
Telephone 5-2339 
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William F. Lawson has accepted 
the principalship of the Cape Charles 
High School. -He has served as prin- 
cipal of Clover High School in Halifax 
and for many years served in North- 
ampton County as principal of East- 
ville High School and after consolida- 
tion, teaching in Northampton High 
School. Previous to this, he was the 
principal of the High School at Stev- 
ensville, in King and Queen County. 
Mr. Lawson graduated with a B. A. 
degree from the College of William 
and Mary, from which he also holds 
his Master’s degree. 


Home Economics. The home 
economics program of the State De- 
partment has grown to such an extent 
that additional supervisors are neces- 
sary. Two additional white supervisors 
and one additional Negro supervisor 
have been added to the staff and began 
work September 1. 

Mrs. Emily J. Rickman, of Patrick 
County, will work in Southwest Vir- 
ginia; Miss Rowena Briel, who has been 
teaching at Highland Springs and pre- 
vious to that in Campbell County, will 
have the upper Tidewater section of 
the State. 
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The JEFFERSON Hoel 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The charm and delightful atmosphere of The 
Jefferson add so much to your visit to Richmond. 
You will like the spacious lobbies, the courteous 
service and the location in the fashionable resi- 
dential section of old-time Richmond. Delicious 
Southern cooking served in the famous Gold 
Dining Room. Ample conference rooms with 
public speaking devices are at your disposal. 


Rates from $3.50 with bath. 


Write for free folder or reservations. 


A. GERALD BUSH, Manager 





























Foster Studio. 


DR. JOHN R. HUTCHESON 
President of V. P. I. 

Dr. John R. Hutcheson was named 
president of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute on August 14, having served 
as the acting head since January. He 
is the college’s ninth president and 
the second alumnus to head it, fol- 
lowing Dr. Julian A. Burruss, the 
first alumnus, who is now president 
emeritus. Dr. Hutcheson was direc- 
tor of V. P. I. Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service for more than 25 years. 
He is also chairman of the State 
Agricultural Planning Committee. 
His B. S. and M. S. degrees were 
received from Y. P. I. and his D. Sc. 
from Clemson College. Dr. Hutche- 
son also becomes chancellor of Rad- 
ford State Teachers College with his 
new appointment. 





Courtesy Richmond Newspapers, Inc. 


ROBERT Y. BUTTON 
State Board of Education 
Robert Y. Button was recently ap- 
pointed a member of the State Board 
of Education. He formerly served on 
the State Board of Parole and Pro- 
bation. Mr. Button is engaged in the 
practice of law at Culpeper. 
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pansion of both the school library and 
the county library system. A number 
of branch library deposit stations will 
be located in various communities 
throughout Halifax County as soon 
as practical. 


New NEA Personnel 
Dr. Karl H. Berns, formerly as- 


sistant secretary of the Ohio Educa- 
tion Association, in July became as- 
sistant secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, a newly created 
position of the organization. 





Dr. Clayton D. Hutchins, for 
three years chief of the school bus sec- 
tion of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, assumed duties August 27 
as assistant director of research for the 
NEA. 

Vernon G. Dameron has been 
appointed director of the new Division 
of Audio-Visual Instructional Service 
of the NEA. Mr. Dameron has been 
director of the planning department of 
the Army Air Forces training film 
preparation unit at Chanute Field, 
Illinois. 








PROVIDE AN ADEQUATE SAFETY EDUCATION 








Foster Studio. 


GEORGE J. OLIVER 
Accepts Post at William and Mary 

George J. Oliver has recently been 
made chairman of the Department of 
Education and director of the Sum- 
mer session at the College of William 
and Mary. Mr. Oliver was director 
of instruction, State Department of 
Education, and before then served a3 
supervisor of secondary education for 
more than seven years. He was 
superintendent of schools in North- 
ampton and Henrico counties prior 
to that time. 

Mr. Oliver was recently awarded 
the annual Service Key, given by the 
Alpha Beta chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa education fraternity, at the 
University of Virginia. This Service 
Key is given to the Virginia member 
of Phi Delta Kappa who has been 
outstanding in educational leadership, 
research and service. 


Halifax County is the first county 
in Virginia to coordinate the public 
library and the school libraries of the 
county. For some time the County 
Library Board, composed of Rev. 
Ralph Bellwood, Dr. L. P. Bailey, J. S. 
Lawson, Superintendent R. L. Lacy, 
and George Walden, have worked on a 
plan to coordinate the school library 
system and the public library system 
which has now been accomplished 
through the joint cooperation of the 
Halifax County School Board and the 
South Boston School Board. Miss 
Sterling Bagby, who holds an A. B. 
degree in library science from the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, will super- 
vise and promote the wise use and ex- 
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PROGRAM IN YOUR SCHOOL 
Use 


THE SAFETY SAM SERIES 
by C. M. Bartrug 
Adopted by VIRGINIA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Approved by NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL and 
SAFETY COMMITTEE OF N.E.A. 


Outstanding features: 
1. An even balance between rural and urban safety 

2. Carefully controlled vocabulary 

3. Emphasis of the program is on positive teaching 

4. Can be used with a minimum of school time 

5. The program is inexpensive 

Plan now to use this program already adopted by a large number 
of Virginia Divisions. 


THE SAFETY SAM SERIES Net Price 
Grade I, Meet Safety Sam—64 pages________ fie ___$.18 
Grade II, Safety Sam’s Friends—64 pages_______- oe 
Grade III, Growing Up with Safety Sam—9%6 pages_- coieuas al 
Grade IV, Tips From Safety Sam—9% pages_______ ___- no 
Grade V, Growing Wise with Safety Sam—9%6 pages__- enn 
Grade VI, Playing Safe with Safety Sam—%6 pages__________ .21 

READING 


SOUTHERN LIFE AND LITERATURE 
by Stone, Guyton and Gordon 


THE SOUTHERN LIFE AND LITERATURE STATE 
ADOPTED READERS FASCINATE THE CHILDREN WITH 
THE GAIETY—THE RICHNESS—THE HAPPY LIFE OF 
THE OLD SOUTH. 


Here in this outstanding series of readers is a carefully chosen collection of 
the old South’s best stories and poems for children. In these books, boys and 
girls become acquainted with the South’s rich literature, with her culture and 
traditions. If you have not already adopted, examine these for your second 
reader this year. 


THE SERIES Net Price 
Mustang Gray, Grade 4-5—cloth—364 pages ms +. 
Pine Knots, Grade 6—cloth—364 pages____- EPPOTE 
Cypress Knees, Grade 7—cloth—364 pages : Tae 


BETTER BOOKS FOR BETTER EDUCATION 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Avenue, St. Louis (3), Mo. 
Represented by J. W. Bianp, Alberta, Virginia. 












For Your Information 





Schools for Peace. The Sep- 
tember issue of the Quarterly War 
Savings News Bulletin for Teachers 
was sent to all Virginia schools on 
September 12 in quantities sufficient 
to furnish one to each teacher. Extra 
copies are available upon request. At- 
tention is called particularly to the 
material regarding the hospital bed 
decals and the role of the schools in 
the Victory Loan. 





Exam for grown-ups is an ex- 
cellent device to inform parents about 
War Bonds and to solicit their sub- 
scriptions. Please order at once the 
number needed. The leaflet can be 
supplied in whatever quantity is de- 
sired. 

Hospital Decals. Practically all 
of the Army and Navy hospitals in 
Virginia have agreed to mount decals 
upon their hospital beds. For each 
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PEPSI-COLA HITS THE SPOT 


PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies of Danville, 
Lynchburg, Marion, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, South Hill and 
Washington, D. C. 
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$3,000 in sales of Bonds and Stamps 
one decal bearing the name and ad- 
dress of the school will be sent to the 
hospital designated. 

Film Strips. The Richmond of- 
fice has received a supply of slide film 
entitled “Speed His Recovery.” This 
may be shown either with sound (by 
using the record which comes with the 
film) or silently with an announcer 
reading the narrative. In ordering, 
please specify whether the record or 
the printed narrative should be sent 
with the film slide. 

This is an excellent film for school 
use in the hospital decal campaign. 
If you do not have slide film equip- 
ment in your school, the local Coca- 
Cola distributor has been authorized 
to make his equipment available. 

Schools in the Victory Loan, an 
8-page booklet of suggestions for use 
in sales campaigns, is now being sent 
to all of the Virginia schools. Extra 
copies are available upon request. 

All of the material described above 
may be obtained without charge from 
the Virginia Education War Savings 
Committee, 214 North Fifth Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 

Danger at School. A warning 
to all school and home laboratory stu- 
dents that the handling of explosive 
materials is potentially dangerous even 
when performed under expert super- 
vision was issued today by the In- 
stitute of Makers of Explosives, an 
organization of the nation’s industrial 
explosives manufacturers. 

The warning was prompted by re- 
cent reports of serious accidents in 
high school and home laboratories in 
which young people making their own 
explosives have suffered serious injuries 
and, in several instances, loss of life. 

Although chemists working in ex- 
perimental explosives laboratories have 
a wealth of experience to guide them 
and equipment far superior to that of 
high school and home laboratories, they 
are subject to rigid safety rules. 

If the ablest technical men in the 
field find it necessary to observe such 
rules, it was pointed out, inexperienced 
students are running grave risks when 
they venture into this field of experi- 
mentation. 

“More Firepower for Health 
Education,” Bulletin 1945, No. 2, is 
a 50-page bulletin prepared especially 
for high school teachers. Its purpose, 
according to the author, is to help 
teachers become more skillful in work- 
ing with feelings to the end that more 
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knowledge will be translated into ways 
of living. The author, Arthur H. 
Steinhaus, was formerly Chief, Divi- 
sion of Physical Education and Health 
Activities, U. S. Office of Education. 

Copies of “More Firepower for 
Health Education,” Bulletin 1945, No. 
2, may be obtained by purchase at 15 
cents each, from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Trade Education in Britain. 
While the U. S. is dismantling its war 
vocational training programs and Con- 
gress is delaying action on bills to ex- 
pand vocational education for peace, 
comes this announcement from Lon- 
don: 


A half a million new skilled work- 
ers within five years is the goal of a 
huge British vocational training pro- 
gram, outlined by the Ministry of 
Labor. 

A dispatch from London (August 
9) says that trades will be taught to 
men and women leaving the armed 
forces as well as workers formerly 
employed in war industries. 

At least 50 training centers will be 
established under the new program. 


Trainees will be paid while learning. 
Men will receive $16 a week; women 
$11 a week; with additional allow- 
ances for dependents. Training will 
last from three to 12 months. Prior- 
ity will be given to trainees preparing 
for the building trades, since Great 
Britain must rebuild more than 1,000,- 
000 bomb-shattered homes. 


Europe’s Children. Europe’s 
children will suffer the most “calam- 
itous winter they have yet endured as 
war’s youngest victims unless supplies 
are quickly gotten across the Atlantic 
to help them.” So declared Dr. C. E. 
A. Winslow of Yale University in a 
special report to the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Commission on Children in 
Wartime. 

“Not only is the food situation 
grave; uncounted thousands of Eu- 
rope’s children are homeless, and many 
of them are unidentified, and in some 
cases, unidentifiable,” Dr. Winslow 
said. “The difficulty is that no one 
knows, not even the governments, the 
full story of what has happened and 
what is happening to the children. 
Devastation in some areas is so great, 
what with roads and bridges being to- 








WHAT IS THE MOST 
VALUABLE POSSESSION 
YOU HAVE? 


Isn‘t it your ability to earn money? 
If sickness or accident keeps you from 
working or sends you to the hospital, 
who will pay your salary and the addi- 
tional expenses of doctors and hos- 


pitals? 


Let disability insurance do it. 


We are specialists in Teachers Insur- 


ance. Full information will be sent 


on request. 


THE A. G. DORIN AGENCY 
INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY CO. 


915-917 E. Main St. 


It costs so much to be sorry—-so little to be safe. 
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Richmond, Va. 


tally destroyed, that entire communi- 
ties are isolated. Homes in many 
places have been leveled. We can get 
some realization of what is involved 
in getting homes re-established if we 
understand that the most elemental 
tools are missing—pots and pans, 
knives and spoons. That is to say noth- 
ing of the scarcity of lumber and 
building materials necessary to put a 
roof over the heads of these homeless 
children; and the situation is not likely 
to be greatly improved before winter 
comes.” 











KaKKKKKKK 


EDUCATION 
FOR VICTORY 


% is going to be more difficult 
than education for war unless 
we keep alive in our young 
people an intelligent interest 
in current events throughout 
the world as well as an ap- 
preciation of our American 
heritage and culture. 


The J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY is aware of the 
need for more good supple- 
mentary reading material 
than ever before, and offers 
the librarian and teacher a 
very wide assortment of books 
to fill this need. 


May we send you FREE the 
catalog of ours describing the™ 
books best suited to your 
needs? Just check, sign and 
mail this coupon today. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
East Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


' Please send 

! catalogs free: 

' [] School Library Catalog. 

C] Lippincott-Stokes 1945 Books 
for Boys and Girls. 

] Supplementary Books for Home 
Economics. 
Approved Books for Catholic 
Schools and Libraries. 
Elementary Graded 
List. 
Elementary Check List of Sci- 
ence and Nature Books. 
High School Check List of Sci- 
ence and Nature Books. 
Lippincott-Stokes Library Bul- 
letin. 


the following 


Library 


Name ---- 


School - 


Zone... State__~- 
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Education in the South. Plans 
have been made for locating, collect- 
ing, editing and publishing during the 
next three years a comprehensive docu- 
mentary history of education in the 
South, under the direction of Dr. 
Edgar W. Knight, Kenan Professor of 
Education in the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. Financial sup- 
port of the study has been provided 
by one of the philanthropic founda- 
tions. The period to be covered will 
be the colonial and ante-bellum down 


to 1860. Professor Knight will be as- 
sisted in the study by several research- 
workers and consultants. 

Education in the Southern States has 
rarely ever been properly presented in 
historical accounts chiefly because the 
sources of educational history in the 
South have not been available for stu- 
dents and writers on the subject. These 
states are rich in documentary mate- 
rials which illustrate the beginnings 
and growth of public educational the- 
ories and practices, especially during 











THE FOLLOWING PICTURES 
ARE AVAILABLE 


Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; 
Stratford, the Home of the Lees; Old 
Dominion State; George Washington's 
Virginia; Luray Caverns and Shenandoah 
National Park; The Power Behind the 
Nation; Colonial National Historical Park; 
Apples; All American; Natural Bridge and 
Historic Lexington; Shenandoah National! 
Park; and Wonders of the World. De- 
tailed information concerning these films 


will be supplied upon request. 
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Virginia’s recreational facil- 
ities are a noted feature 
glamourous’ beaches, pano- 
ramic Skyline Drive, world- 
renowned natural wonders. 
And there is another feature 

in Virginia, Washington 
and Jefferson labored for a new 
Democracy, here are preserved 
historic shrines of a mighty 
nation, Colonial romances 
without number were enacted 
in Old Virginia. 

Preview your Virginia vaca- 
tion via motion pictures — free, 
except for shipping costs. Bor- 
row as many films as you need 
for your school program. 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Room 865, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 
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IS EXCITING AS A VACATION LAND 


SATISFYING AS A HOME 





the colonial and ante-bellum periods, 
but these materials are scattered and 
some of them are constantly being 
lost and in other ways getting out of 
reach. 

Professor Knight will welcome from 
the readers of this magazine any leads 
to documents on any of the subjects 
or topics listed in the outline, and he 
will be grateful if the readers will 
write him at Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina, concerning any documents they 
may have or know about in their 
states that may throw light on the 
development of education in the South 
prior to 1860. 











PACKED WITH GOOD 
SOLID NOURISHMENT 


Sealtest Ice Cream — deli- 
cious as itis—is packed with 
real nourishment, supply- 
ing Vitamin A and calcium 
as well as all of the other 
milk vitamins, minerals and 
protein that contribute so 
much to health, energy and 
vitality. 


Sorithen Dairies. 


WA 


ICE CREAM 





Division of National Dairy Products Corperation 
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WHAT ABOUT 


CUP RATE wom 


FOR TEACHERS? 


Most local insurance representatives agree that unusually low rates invariably are 


offered: 


. By companies desiring to switch business 

. By companies inexperienced in a certain line 

. By companies which will not give the usual service 

. By companies which can assess policyholders 

. By companies which make it a practice of raising rates or cancelling 
policies. 


TEACHERS GROUP (sickness—accident—hospital ) INSURANCE 


is a 
Highly Specialized Form of Insurance—Few Companies Write It 


DO NOT EXP ERIMENT —Remember that the Washington National 


Insurance Company; 


e Is a Pioneer in this field. It insures over 700 Teacher Groups and over 50,000 
teachers. 


Has an enviable reputation. It does not follow the practice of raising rates or can- 
celling teacher groups. 


Insures thousands of Virginia teachers. 


Believes in sound rates and practical insurance rather than “Cut rate Insurance”. 


KEEP YOUR GROUP INTACT 


for details write 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES—610 CHURCH STREET, EVANSTON, ILL. 
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YOUR VEA AT WORK 





The Editorial Advisory Board 
recommends that each local association 
have a committee to promote read- 
ing of the Virginia Journal and its 
use as basis for discussion in faculty 
meetings. This committee is asked 
also to encourage contributions to the 
Journal from Virginia teachers and to 
secure and pass on to the editors 
teachers’ suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the Journal. 


The Editorial Board 
that Journal articles be kept within 
two pages, or less, in length as a general 
policy. The Board agreed that resolu- 
tions should not be published in full 
except resolutions of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association and that the maxi- 
mum length of death notices should 
be one hundred words. 


The Board heard from Mr. Chase a 
report of the Editorial Workshop at 
the University of Chicago, where an 
excellent staff of consultants and ex- 
perts brought invaluable help to the 
thirty-two editors present. 


recommends 


Virginia School Board Insti- 
tutes under the sponsorship of the Vir- 
ginia Association of School Trustees 
and the Virginia Education Association 
drew an attendance of 265 represent- 
ing 94 counties and cities at four cen- 
ters in late August. These Institutes 
grew out of a suggestion by V. E. 
Jernigan, Secretary of the School Trus- 
tees Association, and were designed to: 


1. Provide a fuller understanding of 
the important place of the School 
Board in American education. 
Outline clearly the important 
powers and duties of Virginia 
school boards. 


nN 


3. To suggest desirable policies and 
procedures for school board or- 
ganization, finance and _ business 
administration, and personnel 
management. 

4. Acquaint school board members 
with the program and objectives 
of the State Board of Education. 

Those attending the Institutes agreed 

that they had much value and that the 

project should be continued. 


Leadership Training Confer- 
ences at six centers gave an oppor- 
tunity for local leaders to participate 
in formulating a program of action 
for 1945-46. The suggested policies 
and objectives are now being discussed 
in local associations prior to action by 
the Virginia Education Association 
Delegate Assembly on November 21 
and 22. 

The Conferences also heard a dis- 
cussion by State and national leaders 
on: 

1. National and international issues 
demanding the attention of local 
associations, 

2. Virginia educational problems and 
possibiltiies in 1945-46, 





retirement law. 





October-November Plans For Loeal Associations 


1. Enroll 100 per cent membership in the Virginia Education 
Association and National Education Association. 

2. Send VEA dues to headquarters office, 401 North Ninth 
Street, Richmond, before November 16 so that Delegates 
may be cer'ifed for the Annual Convention. 


3. Send a strong slate of delegates to the Annual Convention 
in Richmond November 20-23. 

4. Check on activities suggested in September Journal, page 42. 

5. See that Legislative Committee begins actively to promote 
such phases of the legislative program as the State-wide 
minimum salary standards and the improvements in the 


6. Make American Education Week, November 11-17, count 
mightily in winning friends for the schools. 
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3. Suggested goals and activities for 

local associations. 

Among those participating in the 
conferences were G. Tyler Miller, 
President, Virginia Education Associa- 
tion; Dr. Dabney Lancaster, Walter S. 
Newman, and Fred O. Wygal of the 
State Department of Education; Dr. 
Howard Dawson, Dr. Willard Givens, 
and R. B. Marston of the National 
Education Association; Anna Britt, 
Francis §. Chase, and T. Preston 
Turner of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation staff. 


NEA memberships show a 20 per 
cent increase last year, a grand total 
of 8,802 for Virginia. This is due 
largely to the fact that more of our 
local associations are adopting the uni- 
fied membership plan. The following 
are among those reporting 100 per 
cent NEA enrollment for the past 
year: 


District A District G 


Gloucester Augusta 
Spotsylvania Bath 
Fredericksburg Clarke 
District B Shenandoah 
Elizabeth City Harrisonburg 
and Hampton Staunton 
Isle of Wight District H 
Nansemond Culpeper 
Northampton Fauquier 
Newport News Prince William 
District C Rappahannock 
Chesterfield Warren 
Alexandria 


Williamsburg 


District D 
Amelia 
Greensville 
Nottoway 
Sussex 
Hopewell 

District E 
Pittsylvania 
Martinsville 

District F 
Botetourt 
Campbell 
Rockbridge 


District I 
Grayson 
Wythe 
District L 
Norfolk County 
South Norfolk 
District M 
Carroll 

Floyd 
Franklin 
Montgomery 


Radford 


To date, this year, the follow- 


ing have reported 100 per cent 
NEA membership: 

Botetourt County 

Franklin County 

Isle of Wight County 


Franklin County Education As- 
sociation began its activities for this 
year with a meeting at Rocky Mount 
High School on September 8 at which 
Superintendent Harold W. Ramsey 
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explained the workshops for teachers 
inaugurated this year prior to the 
opening of schools and discussed the 
Visual Education Program which goes 
into effect in the county schools for 
the first time. 

The Association, as for the past two 
years, voted 100 per cent membership 
in the National Education Association, 
the Virginia Education Association, 


and the Franklin County Education 
Association. 

Delegates were elected for the an- 
nual meeting of the VEA and for the 
District meeting. Committee reports 
were given and objectives for the year 
discussed. J. M. Bowman is president 
of the Franklin County Association 
and Mrs. Clyde R. Turner was elected 
reporter for this group. 


New Horizons in Teaching 
With the hope this will be interesting and helpful 






» 

W ith letter writing more and more 
recognized by educators as a natural 
device for self-expression perhaps 
Susie Cucumber —the dog photo- 
graphed above, who corresponds 
with children and schoolrooms on 
her list—might suggest a new sort 
of Self-expression Project. 

Susie’s weekly letters, geared to 
3 to 8 year olds’ vocabulary-in- 
terest-experience range and enclosed 
small surprises (art or history pic- 
ture, seeds to plant, etc.), might 
prove a fresh spur to class “to tell 
things in own words”—encourag- 
ing conversational ability and verbal 
self-expression. 

Too, class might be inspired to 
correspond with Susie—even ex- 
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Susie Cucumber — 
She Writes Letters 
to Children 


For Nursery and Primary Teachers 
interested in promoting 
children’s self-expression 


pressing individuality in making up 
designs for own writing paper as 
suggested by Susie’s personalized, 
illustrated stationery. Also, there’s 
her big book, “Susie Cucumber — 
She Writes Letters.” 


Parents’ Magazine specially com- 
mends both Susie’s Book and Letters. 


Ask your librarian or bookstore, if 
interested. For further information 
write to Susie Cucumber, herself, at her 
home—Fort Hunt Road, Alexandria, 


Virginia. 


We hope that the foregoing is help- 
ful to you just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 


Remember this wrapper. . . it is empty now 
and will stay so until it is again practical 
to produce such peacetime quality and flavor as 
Wrigley’s Spearmint chewing gum. 209 









Children’s Books 


Reviewer 

Nancy Warp, Librarian 

Tazewell High and Elementary Schools 
Tazewell, Virginia 
Editor 
Nancy Hoye 

Assistant Supervisor, School Library 

State Board of Education 





Grades 1-3 
Timid Timothy: The Kitten Who 

Learned to Be Brave. GWENEIRA 

WituiaMs. Illustrated by LEONARD 

Weiscarp. N.Y.: William R. Scott, 

1944. $.94* 

Small children will adore the pic- 
tures and story of the lovable black 
kitten with the yellow eyes who learns 
the trick to being brave, but learns, 
also, that he must not go out lovking 
for trouble. 


Sasha and the Samovar. LORRAINE and 
Jerro“tp Bem. Pictures by Rara- 
ELLO Busoni. N. Y.: Harcourt, 
1944. $1.31* 

Sasha is a small boy who lives on 

a farm in Russia. When his father 

and big brothers go away to fight 

with the Red army and the women 
have all the farm work to do, Sasha 
finds a way in which he can really 
help. Lovely drawings on each page. 
Large type. 


A Good Man and His Good Wife. 
RutH Krauss. Pictures by Ap 
REINHARDT. N.Y.: Harper, 1944. 
$1.13.” 

Humorous story of the absurd way 
in which the good man cured his good 
wife of her bad habit of moving every- 
thing in the house. Clever drawings 
will appeal to any age. 


Grades 4-7 


Rabbit Hill. Ropert Lawson. N.Y.: 

Viking, 1944. $1.50* 

There is great excitement among the 
small animals when they hear that 
new folks are coming to live at Rab- 
bit Hill. To their joy and good for- 
tune the new owners prove to be not 
only “planting folks”, but also friend- 
ly and sympathetic, with the philoso- 
phy that there is enough for all. A 
beautiful story, exquisitely illustrated 
by the author. 


The Hundred Dresses. ELEANOR 
Estes. [Illustrated by Louis SLo- 
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BODKIN, N.Y.: Harcourt, 1944. 
$1.88* 

The girls at school think it fun to 
make Wanda repeat her boast of hav- 
ing a hundred dresses at home—queer, 
foreign little Wanda who wears the 
same faded blue dress to school every 
day. After she moves to the city they 
learn what their cruel little game 
meant to her, and that she did have 
the hundred beautiful dresses. Louis 
Slobodkin’s illustrations are perfect 


for the story. 


What and What-Not: A Picture Story 
of Art. Kay PretTerson PARKER. 
Boston: Houghton, 1944. $1.60* 


A condensed account of the devel- 
opment of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, from earliest forms to 
the modern. Related in conversational 
style, within the framework of a 
story. Large attractive black and 
white drawings on each page. 61 
pages, size 9 x 11. 


High School 
Made in the U.S. S. R. WirwtaM C. 
White. N.Y.: Knopf, 1944. $1.50* 
The sixth volume of the “made in” 
series, explaining the fascinating back- 











INSURANCE COMPANY, Inc. 


Corancke 10. Vergensa. 


STRONG - PROGRESSIVE 
WSLS SHENANDOAH LIFE STATION 
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ground and customs, stories, and works 
of art of the Russian people, and the 
changes in the lives and customs of 
the millions of inhabitants as the great 
nation develops. Lovely photographs. 


Our Army at War: The Story of 
American Campaigns in World War 
II Told in Official War Department 
Photographs. Introduction by GEN- 
ERAL GEORGE C. MARSHALL. N.Y.: 
Harper, 1944. $2.25* 

482 official photographs, with cap- 
tions and running commentary tell the 
story of the important campaigns in 
which our army has been engaged on 
the world-wide battle fronts of World 
War II. Not too many gruesome pic- 
tures. Covers events through 1943. 


Lone Journey: The Life of Roger Wil- 
liams. JEANETTE EaTON. _Illus- 
trated by Woop IsHMaAEL. N.Y.: 
Harcourt, 1944. $1.88* 


This biography of Roger Williams 
stirs us to fresh admiration for the 
mighty leader who fought a lonely 
fight against those who would trans- 
port to the new world the hatred and 
injustices of the old. He blazed the 
trail for the religious liberty, racial 
toleration, separation of state and 
church, and democratic government 
which are among our most precious 
American ideals. Good reading for 
any American, and appealing to up- 
per grades and high school. 


*Net delivered price in 
schools. 


Virginia public 


Glances At New Books 





How to Run a Film Library. From 
Director School Relations, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago: Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc. 1945. 
$ .50. 

This functional manual on the me- 
chanics of operating a 16 mm class- 
room film library will be welcomed by 
any school film librarian. Designed to 
help improve procedures for better and 
more frequent use of films, this book 
is a “visual” with directions given in 
pictures and diagrams. 


Educators Guide to Free Films. JoHN 
W. Dirror, Editor. Randolph, Wis- 
consin: Educators Progress Service. 
1945. $4.00. 

Again this year this new edition, 
completely revised, comes as a cyclo- 
pedic professional service with up-to- 
date, systematized information on free 
educational films—without the bother 
of loose-leaf filing or supplements. 


Rhythmic Activities. ANNIs and Mat- 

THEWs. Boston: Ginn and Co. 

$ .40. 

These experiences in rhythmic ac- 
tivity are designed to accompany the 
songs in the vocal books of The World 
of Music—and represent creative work 
on the part of elementary school chil- 


dren. 


Food Service in Institutions. BEssie 
B. West and LEvELLE Woop. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 
1945. $4.75. 

Food services in institutions have 
been interpreted to include the service 


for large groups such as college and 
school dining halls, apartments, hos- 
pitals, and social and philanthropic in- 
stitutions. This book puts into usable 
form the details of preparation of food 
in large quantities and of the admin- 
istration of food services. 


Medical Care for Everybody? MaxtNE 
Sweezy. Washington, D. C.: Amer- 
ican Association of University 
Women. $.15. (Discount on larger 
quantities. ) 

Very timely is this pamphlet dis- 
cussing the status of the nation’s 
health, quantity of doctors and hos- 
pitals, and the subject of government 
health insurance. 


School Librarians for Today and To- 
morrow. COMMITTEE ON PosT- 
War PLANNING OF AMERICAN LI- 
BRARY ASSOCIATION. Chicago: 
American Library Association. $1.00. 
This 43-page pamphlet presents 

analyses of the broad areas of library 

service with recommendations for their 
improvement and expansion. 


Untying Apron Strings. Mrs. HELEN 
Grsson Hocue. Chicago: C and C 
Associates, Ltd. Third printing. 
1945. 

As an aid to understanding, remedy- 
ing, or preventing emotional knots and 
jams of children and youth, Mrs. 
Hogue gives this story of personality 
development. Parents, teachers, clergy- 
men, and lay leaders will find valuable 
information in the case studies told in 
simple non-technical language. 
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: 
The BLUE CROSS offers you com- 











“Phe chances are 
| to 10 that you will have 


to go toa hospital within 
the next 12 months! 


























plete Hospital Service and Medical- 


_ Surgical-Obstetrical Care with no red ENROLLMENT 
| tape and no physical examination. closes November 25 
| Non-profit means low cost and _ the 


_ care you receive is the best that money APPLICATIONS 


effective December Ist 


can buy. 


' TEACHERS: You will receive full details of these two Blue 


Cross health services soon. Worth waiting for! 
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Adopted For Use In Virginia 


The Golden Road to Reading Series 


Heffernan-Harper-Wulfing 


All Aboard for Storyland, Grade 4 
Sails Set for Treasure Land, Grade 5 


This series is outstanding because: 
1. The authors are superbly capable of work in this field. 


readers. 


2. The content is fresh and represents the cream of modern juvenile 
literature and is free from duplication of material found in other 


3. The educative devices for testing comprehension, increasing vocab- 
ulary, and development vf understanding are unsurpassed for 


quality and profusion. 
4. Their philosophy and technique are thoroughly sound. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


221 East Twentieth Street 


Chicago 16, Illinois 











Yours .... for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Classroom Helps Available from 
Virginia Journal’s Advertisers 


Our advertisers are friendly neigh- 
bors ready to serve teachers whenever 
called upon. The habit of reading the 
advertising messages regularly will pay 
dividends to busy school people. Use 
the advertisers’ own coupons or the 
one below. 





Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked. 3¢ postage is enclosed for 
each item. 


66. 67. 68. 69. 70. 71. 72. 73. 


0 eT ee ee 
ST ete COTE 
BN 6 ae eine 6 aiaaiea eee 
Subject taught........ Grade...... 
I nina dv ierwig.s s oeedy.s 6 
Enrollment: Boys..... . Gabe iceies:s 
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66. “Be Proud of Your Hands” is 
a smartly colored wall chart accom- 
panied by attractive student folders 
on hand care. This is a new addition 
to the free teaching kit which com- 
prises six wall charts on various phases 
of grooming for both boys and girls. 
Also included are a new teacher’s 
pamphlet and four different students 
leaflets and guide sheets. 


67. “Pupils Railroad Kit” available 
free to teachers of the Sth, 6th and 
7th grades. Contains captioned pic- 
tures for scrapbooks, railroad “Quiz” 
booklet, picture booklet, historical ma- 
terials, and other information about 
the fascinating railroad business. Free 
“Teacher’s Kit” also available upon 
request. 

68. “Learning to Use Your Ency- 
clopedia” is a manual for use in any 
grade for one, two or three lessons. It 
is accompanied by short and simple 


exercises which may be secured for 
each child. 

69. “Patchwork Girl” Posture 
Poster in colors and a Set of 6 Posture 
Posters “These Sitting Americans” in 
black and white. Designed for use in 
the classroom to assist teachers in 
maintaining helpful posture. 

70. One of the most exciting of 
the postwar plans is the new General 
Motors Technical Center at Detroit. 
General Motors offers free reprints of 
their advertisement which tells the 
story about it. 

71. Free Aviation Education Mate- 
rials catalog, available booklets, charts, 
etc., classified by grades. 

72. “Ice Cream—Let’s Find Out 
About It” is told in story form and 
would be helpful in the study of nu- 
trition in the lower grades. Only one 
copy to a teacher. 

73. Teachers Casualty Underwrit- 
ers will mail you information about 
their 10-Way Protection accident, 
health and quarantine insurance. They 
will also send you ‘out-of-the-grab- 
bag’ an attractive, useful souvenir, 
free of charge. 
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MEDART SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Steel Lockers—Steel Wardrobes—Gymnasium Apparatus—Basketball 
Backstops—Gymnasium Seating—Basketball Scoreboards 














MEDART 
Telescopic GYM SEATS 
Get set . . . now, for early delivery on Medart 


Telescopic Gym Seats. Your order will put you 
on the “first come, first served” list. By placing 
your order now, you will insure earliest possible 
delivery the moment manpower and materials 
are available. Medart engineering and planning 
service are available to you now— without obli- 
gation. Write for catalog. 





MEDART 
Basketball Scorer and Timer 


Smooth, streamlined, pleasing-to-the-eye exterior 
conceals a precision-built mechanism that is without 
equal. . . . Large easily read clock dial. . . . Hair 
trigger quick and accurate score recording from con- 
trol box to scoreboard. Place your order now to in- 
sure earliest possible delivery as soon as materials 
are available. Write for catalog. 




















Open, ready for use. 


MEDART 
Physical Fitness 
Equipment 
The Medart line of Physical Fitness 


Equipment needs little introduction. 
Every type of apparatus required in the 
modern gym will be found in the Medart 
Catalog. They also manufacture a com- 
plete line of Basketball Backstops to fit 
any structural condition. Available now! 
Write for catalogs. 





Compact! Takes 
up only 3 feet 
of floor space 
when telescoped. 


MEDART 


STEEL LOCKERS 


Most of the features common in 
all modern lockers were origi- 
nated and first offered by Me- 
dart. ... Even today, after years 
of keen competition, Medart 
leads the field with many exclu- 
sive features, not to be obtained 
in any other locker. Materials 
will soon be available and 
Medart lockers will again be on 
the market. Place your order 
now to assure prompt delivery. 
Write for catalog. 


lowers School Cquipment Company 
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THE QUINLAN 
BASAL READERS 


AND ACCOMPANYING 
READING WORKBOOKS 


Net Price 
Postage Extra 

Reading Pictures, Readiness Book__-_-_-_ $ .30 
Before Winky, First Pre-Primer_______~- 21 


STATE ADOPTED IN VIRGINIA 
WINKY, Basal Pre-Primer 
DAY BY DAY, Primer 
TO AND FRO, First Reader 
FACES AND PLACES, Second Reader 
BUSY WORLD, Third Reader 


The Quinlan Reading Workbooks 


Net Price 

Postage Extra 

ADVENTURES WITH WINKY___-_-_-_-_-- $ .18 

ADVENTURES DAY BY DAY_____-__-_-- .27 

ADVENTURES TO AND FRO__________ .30 
ADVENTURES WITH FACES AND 

AE So OE EE ee Se .30 

ADVENTURES IN A BUSY WORLD______.30 


The following Divisions have ordered one or 
more of the above Workbooks:—Floyd, South- 
ampton, Orange, Clifton Forge, Appomattox, 

Prince William, Alleghany, Botetourt, Bedford, Prince George, Powhatan, Washington, Cul- 
peper, Bath, Madison, Greene, Wythe, Lee, Surry, Page, Shenandoah, Clarke, Charlotte, Camp- 
bell, King William, Pulaski, Buckingham, James City, Smyth. 


ALLYN and BACON, 11 East 36th Street, New York City 16 


Virginia Representative, W. Carl Whitlock, Charlottesville. 























